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REGIONAL TRENDS OF INTEREST RATES 
PAYABLE ON OUTSTANDING FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT, 1910-39 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has recently 
completed a compilation of interest rates payable on out- 
standing farm mortgages, by States, during the period 


1910-39. <A discussion of farm- mortgage interest-rate 


trends, by regions, is given on pages 1-10 of this issue. 
A reprint of this article, together with detailed 
data by States for the period 1910-39, will be mate avail- 


able upon request to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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REGIONAL TRENDS OF FARM-MORTGAGE INTEREST RATES, 1910-39 2/ 


Donald C. Horton, Senior Agricultural Economist 


The average interest rate payable on outstaniing farm mortgages for 
the country as a whole is now about 5 percent, as compared with estimates of 
6 percent in 1933, 6.4 percent in 1923, and 6 percent in 1910. WNot only is 
the average interest rate on outstanding farm mortgages lower now than at any 
time in the last 30 years, but the regional variations are much smaller than 
in earlier years. This paper attempts to review briefly these regional vari- 
ations and trends and to appraise the importance of the several forces that 
have been operative. 


Divergent Regional Trends in the Decade 1910-20 


The very great reduction in the regional variations of farm-mortzgage 
interest rates and the divergent trends by regions in certain periods during 
the last 30 years, are evident from figure 1. 2/ 


In the period 1910-20 the trends for several regions were quite dif- 
ferent from that for the Nation as a whole. In most of the States in the 
West and South, average interest rates on outstanding farm-mortgage debt 
declined, whereas for most of the States in the North Central and North 
Atlantic areas average rates either rose or changed very little. During this 
period agriculture in the high-interest-rate areas of the West and South was 
gradually developing to the stage that would justify increased lending by 
outside lender groups, and local lending institutions and other local credit 
sources also were being developed to meet the demand for credit to finance 
real estate transfers and expanded agricultural operations. An increasing 
proportion of the rising farm-mortgage debt in the high-interest-rate areas, 
however, was furnished by centralized lemling agencies drawing loan funis 
largely from other areas. After the establishment of the Federal farm loan 
system, the Federal and joint stock land banks brought additional funds into 
these areas at relatively low interest rates, but even prior to that time 
life insurance companies were increasing their relative share of the farm 
mortgage debt (fig. 2). The lending operations of the Federal and joint 


1/ The interest rates presented in this article are estimates based on data assembled from 
several sources. The principal source of information is a Nation-wide W.P.A. project 
sponsored by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in which information was tabulated from 
county records on farm mortgages filed and extinguished in more than 600 counties. Other 
sources of data include tabulations by the Bureau of the Census for 1920 and 1930, special 
surveys by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, information supplied by the federally 
nsored farm-mortgage agencies, and miscellaneous sources. 
2/ Estimated average interest rates, by geographic divisions, on farm mortgages outstand- 
ing at the beginning of each year, 1910-39, are show in Appendix table 8 
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stock land banks in the high-interest-rate areas in the latter part of the 
decade accelerated the decline of farm-mortgage interest rates that had been 
in progress for some time. The interest-rate developments in these areas 
during the decade 1910-20 were similar in many respects to those that 
occurred two decades earlier in a number of the Midwestern States. 


The general upward trend of farm-mortgage interest rates during the 
decade 1910-20 in the North Central and Middle Atlantic States, and the 
relatively stable rates in the New England States, presents an interesting 
contrast to the downward trends in the West ani South. At the beginning of 
the decade average interest rates were already well below 6 percent in most 
of the North Central and North Atlantic States. In the Northeastern States 
farm-mortgage credit was available at relatively low interest rates from 
local credit sources, and in several of the North Central States life insur- 
ance companies and other lenders were making a large volume of loans at rel- 
atively low rates even at the beginning of the decade. It should be noted, 
however, that although life insurance companies greatly increased their out- 
standing loans in the North Central States during the decade 1910-20, they 
did not acquire an appreciably larger proportion of the rising farm-mrtgage 
debt in these areas during this period (fig. 2). It is not possible with 
available information to determine to what extent the rates charged in the 
North and East were influenced by the opening up of alternative fields of 
investment in other areas and in nonagricultural fields in which higher 
interest rates could be obtained, but there is little doubt that this was one 
important factor accounting for the upward trend in these areas in the decade 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FARM MORTGAGE DEBT HELD BY FEDERAL 
LAND BANKS AND LAND BANK COMMISSIONER, JOINT-STOCK 
LAND BANKS, AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 

BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, JAN. 1, 1910-39 
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General Rise of Interest Rates in all Areas 
in the Early 1920's 


In the period 1920-22 the average interest rate on outstanding farm 
mortgages rose in all geographic divisions. A number of factors contributed 
to the rise, the following perhaps being the most important: 


1. The general stringency in the money market in the post-1920 
depression years raised the cost of new funds for the Federal 
and joint stock land banks, and the higher yields on other 
investments encouraged life insurance companies and other in- 
stitutional investors to increase the rates charged on new 
farmmortzage loans. 


2. A large volume of seconi-mortgage debt, which arose out of 
extensive voluntary farm transfers in the latter part of 1919 
and the early part of 1920 and out of the distress financing 
in 1921 and 1922, was added to the farmmortgage debt in 
these years, and these mortgages usually carried higher-than- 
average interest rates. 


3. Banks and other local lenders required farm real estate as 
additional security for many loans wiich previously had been 
made on nonreal estate security and at relatively high inter- 
est rates. 


During 1920 and 1921 average interest rates charged on new farm 
morgage loans rose for all of the principal lender groups except the joint 
stock land banks, and in 1922 were still substantially higher than in 1919 
(fig. 3). The rise in the level of interest rates on outstanding mortgages 
in the early 1920's thus reflected both the generally higher interest rates 
charged on comparable types of new loans, and a large increase in the pro- 
portion of the entire farm-mortgage debt represented by types of mortgages 
that usually have carried relatively high interest rates. 


Declining Interest Rates in Most Regions from 1922-23 
to the End of Decade 


During most of the remaining part of the decaie 1920-30, the level of 
interest rates declined in all regions except the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States, where the average rose steadily wtil 1933. Three principal 
developments accounted for this decline: 


1. A large volume of mortgages consisting of junior liens and of 
other inadequately secured loans carrying high interest rates 
was liquidated through foreclosure and related distress trans- 
fers or paid off as agricultural conditions improved. 


2. The average rates of interest charged on new loans by the 
several lender groups in most of the regions declined from the 
high levels of 1921 ani 1922 (fig. 3). 
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AVERAGE RATES OF INTEREST CHARGED ON FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 
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3. A large volume of farmmortgage debt was refinanced by the 
land banks and insurance companies at rates of interest lower 
than had previously been paid. 


Throughout this period, as in the earlier periods discussed above, the 
trend of the national average of farmmrtgage interest rates reflects the 
heavy weight carried by the North Central States in the national average. As 
late as 1926, more than 60 percent of the farm-mortgage debt rested on farms 
in these States. Because of the relatively small volume of farm-mortgage 
debt in the North Atlantic States, the divergent trend of interest rates in 
these States during the period had little effect on the national average. 


Average Interest Rates Relatively Stable, 1930-33 


From the beginning of 1930 to the beginning of 1933 there was little 
change in the level of average interest rates on outstanding farm mortgages 
in the several regions. The volume of mortgage loans made in the late 1920's 
and early 1930's was much smaller than earlier in the decade 1920-%, but the 
rates charged on such loans were higher than those charged in 1926-28 (fig.3). 
Any tendency of the higher interest rates on new mortgage loans to raise the 
average rate on outstanding loans in the period 1930-33 was offset by the 
liquidation of loans which were made originally at relatively high interest 
rates. In many cases, however, refinancing loans made in the late 1920's and 
early 1930's continuod in effect the high rates of interest prevailing 
earlier, and for some additional loans the higher rates charged reflected the 
taking of real estate security for loans previously made on nonreal estate 
security at relatively high rates. 


At the beginning of 1933 the national average interest rate on out- 
standing farm mortgages was only slightly lower than in 1913, but the region- 
al differences were much less marked (fig. 4). A substantial change in the 
regional spreads in farm-mortgage interest rates thus had taken place even 
prior to the large-scale refinancing program of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion which was begun in 1933. 


Effect of the Federal Land Bank System 
on Interest Rates Prior to 1933 


The influence of the Federal land bank system on the trend of farnm- 
mortgage interest rates prior to 1933 is difficult to distinguish from the 
many other forces operative in this period. The direct influence of Federal 
land bank lending, which operated through the actual taking over of mrtgages 
at lower interest rates, varied by regions both with the difference between 
the old and the new rates carried by such mortgages and with the proportion 
of the total farmmortgage debt acquired by the Federal land banks in differ- 
ent regions. In this respect the expansion of mortgage loans by insurance 
companies and the joint stock land banks had much the same influence in the 
several regions. 
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In many areas the Federal land banks did not acquire a large propor- 
tion of the farm-mortgage debt during the period prior to 1933 (fig. 2). In 
several of the North Central States and in some areas in other States, life 
insurance companies and the joint stock land banks were able to furnish 
credit at rates and with other terms that were at least as attractive to 
borrowers as those available from the Federal land banks. A number of other 
important influences also were at work affecting the terms and conditions and 
interest rates on private mortgage loans. For one thing, the national money 
and credit developments of the 1920's affected the availability of funds to 
private lenders as well as to the Federal land banks. Moreover, a part of 
the decline in rates chargei by private lenders in the high-interest-rate 
areas no doubt represented a continuation of the decline that was clearly in 
evidence prior to the establishment of the Federal farm loan system. 


Largely because of certain changes in the types of loans made by dif- 
ferent lenders, information on the trends of average interest rates charged 
by particular lenjer groups is of only limited use in appraising the competi- 
tive effect of the Federal land bank system on farm-mortgage interest rates.2/ 
In some areas, especially in the South, commercial banks and other local 
leniers continued to charge about the same rates on farmmortgage loans in 
the latter half of the 1920's as prior to the establishment of the Federal 
farm loan system, even though it was in some of these areas that the Federal 
land banks were most active (fig. 2). In these areas it appears that the 
Federal land banks. the joint stock land banks, and the insurance companies 
took over a large part of the farm-mrtgage loans that were considered suit- 
able to low interest rates, and local lenders furnished the remaining higher- 
cost and higher-risk types of credit. Available evidence indicates also that 
substantial declines in average interest rates charged by local lenders — 
occurred in some areas in which the Federal land banks were not very active 
prior to 1933. This was especially true in several of the North Central 
States. In certain of these States, however, life insurance companies and 
the joint stock land banks were very active. To what extent the mere 
presence of the loan facilities of the Federal land banks caused insurance 
companies to reduce their rates, this in turn causing other lenders to meet 
the interest-rate competition of the insurance companies, is a further aspect 


of the competitive influence of the Federal land banks which is difficult to 
appraise. 


From the results of research stulies now in progress, it appears that 
there are several strata or functional types of farmmortgage credit of vary- 
ing importance in different areas, and that different lender groups have 
tended to operate to a greater extent in certain credit strata than in others. 
The mortgage-credit market is made up of partially overlapping sectors between 

ich there is only a limited amount of interest-rate competition, but within 
iin of which interest-ra competition among lenders is very keen. Within 
those strata or sectors in which the Federal land banks were best adapted to 


4 


/ Uinitation of space precludes the inclusion of illustrative date on these and subse- 
quent points relating to regional trends of interest rates charged by different lender 
ups. It is planned to include such illustrative material in a more comprehensive 

publication which is now in preparation. 
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Operate in the period prior to 1933, they were able either to force down 
interest rates substantially or to take over a large part of the loans of 
this type. In other strata it appears that they had little if any competi- 
tive influence on mortgage interest rates and mortgage credit terms and 
conditions. The Federal land banks were restricted in their loan operations 
to specific types of security, ani both the purposes for which, and the 
persons to whom loans could be made were limited by law and administrative 
determination. Restrictions were imposed also with regard to the amount that 
could be loaned to individual borrowers and on the size of loans in relation 
to the value of the property. With these and other restrictions on their 
loan operations and on the terms and conditions of loans, the Federal land 
banks did not compete at one extreme for many of the high-cost and high-risk 
types of loans frequently financel by local lenders or at the other extreme 
for many of the highest grade loans frequently made by insurance companies 
and other large institutional lenders. 


It appears that in attempting to provide agencies which could loan 
principally on standardized types of mortgages and on relatively uniform 
terms and conditions, the framers of the original Federal Farm Loan Act not 
only placed obstacles in the way of the entrance of the Federal land banks 
into certain high-cost and high-risk seciors of the farm-mortgage field, but 
also in the way of their entrance into certain of the low-cost and low-risk 
sectors of the field. The volume of loans obtained in different areas 
reflected both the volume of credit that could qualify under Federal land 
bank standards and the extent to which private lenders were able and willing 
to meet the loan terms and conditions offered by the Federal land banks. In 
sOme areas the relatively uniform loan terms and conditions of the Federal 
land banks were quite attractive to many borrowers, whereas in other areas 
for a large number of borrowers they were not so attractive as those avail- 
able from private lemiers. In general, the Federal land banks became mst 
important as compared with other lenders in the high-interest-rate areas ani 


were of much less importance in the low-interest-rate areas. (Compare fig. 5 
with fig. 4.) 


Recent Interest-Rate Developments 


The much lower level of average farm-mortgage interest rates in 1939 
than in 1933 reflects principally four developments: 


1. A large volume of farm mortgages was refinanced by the 
federally sponsored credit agencies at lower contract interest 
rates than were previously paid by the borrowers. 


2. Congress granted additional reductions in interest rates pay- 
able by borrowers from the federally sponsored agencies. 


3. Interest rates charged by private leniers were reduced. 
4. <A substantial volume of high-interest-rate mortgages was 


liquidated through foreclosures aid other distress farm 
transfeie. 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FARM MORTGAGE DEBT HELD BY 
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These developments resulted not only in a general decline for all regions in 
average interest rates payable on outstanding farm mortgages, but also in 


certain shifts among the several regions in the relative levels of interest 
rates. 


As siequate data are not available for the years since 1936 for leni- 
ers other than the federally sponsored agencies, the rates for the non-Federal 
lemers for the beginning of 1936 have been used in the estimates for the 
years 1937-39. The average rates for all lenders shown in figure 1 for these 
last 3 years are probably slightly high for some regions, since partial data 
for private lenders indicate some further decline since 1936. Several of the 
large insurance companies have made substantial reductions in farmmortgage 
interest rates since 1936. However, it is doubtful if all insurance companies 
or other private lenjiers have made comparable reductions. Data on the average 
interest rates on mortgages refinanced by the Farm Credit Administration 
agencies do not indicate any very great decline in recent years in the rates 
on the privately held farm mortgages refinanced by the federally sponsored 
agencies. In fact, with the revival of voluntary farm transfers and an 
expansion of mortgage loans for working-capital purposes, it is probable that 
in some areas there has been an increase in the volume of outstanding second- 
mortgage debt ani in other types of relatively high-interest-rate credit held 
by local lenders. 
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An important factor in the relative levels of farm-mortgage interest 
rates in different areas at the present time is the proportion of the farm- 
mortgage debt held by the land banks, the Land Bank Commissioner, and life 
insurance companies (fig. 2). The lowest average rates now in effect are in 
the North Central States. In the West North Central States these agencies 
held over 61 percent of the farm-mortgage debt at the beginning of 1939, and 
in the East North Central States almost 55 percent (fig. 2). In the Pacific 
States, on the other hani, where average interest rates are highest, these 
agencies held only about one-third of the farmmortgage debt at that time. 
In the New England and Middle Atlantic States, in which interest rates were 
relatively low prior to 1933, the average rates are now higher than for the 
South Atlantic and East South Central States in which average rates have been 
relatively high in the past. Whereas in 1910 average interest rates ranged 
by regions from 5.40 percent for the Middle Atlantic States to 7.92 percent 
for the Mountain States, the range is now reduced to 4.75 percent for the 
West North Central States and 5.48 percent for the Pacific States. 


The present reduced level of farm-mortgage interest rates and the 
absence of wide regional differences in rates is probably a greater accom 
plishment than even the most enthusiastic early advocates of agricultural 
credit reform could have hoped would be achieved in so short a time. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the present situation as regards farn- 
mortgage interest rates has been the result in part of public subsidies as 
well as of a general reduction of interest rates in the economy as a whole. 
How much of the post-1932 reductions in the average interest rate on the 
entire farm-mortgage debt can be attributed to these two factors alone, and 
how much to other factors, such as the ability to finance a larger proportion 
of the mortgage debt of the country through the sale of bonis in a national 
money market, cannot be stated with precision. Many difficult problems of 
Measurement are involved in such an analysis, not only as regards the avail- 
ability of statistical data, but also as regards the appropriate standards 
for measuring the importance of the several factors. For example, the rela- 
tive importance of the public-subsidy factor would vary somewhat, depending 
on whether it were measured by the difference between the rate now being paid 
to the federally sponsored agencies and the original contract rate, or by the 
difference between the rate now being paid and one which reflects more nearly 
the actual cost of furnishing credit through the federally sponsored agencies. 


Land Bank Loans and Land Bank Commissioner Loans Delinquent or Extendei.- On 
January 1, 1940, 22.5 percent of the number of Federal land bank loans and 
29.8 percent of the number of Land Bank Commissioner loans outstanding were 
delinquent or extended. For the Federal land banks this represents a 
decrease of 0.4 percent over the same date a year earlier, while the percent- 
age for the Lani Bank Commissioner remained the same. Although there was 
little change in the percentage of Federal land bank and Land Bank Commis- 
sioner loans delinquent or extended for the country as a whole, considerable 
improvement occurred in certain of the high-delinquency areas. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN CONNECTION WITH CROP INSURANCE 
FOR CITRUS FRUITS 


Ralph BR. Botts, Associate Agricultural Economist 


Citrus fruit is the fourth crop on which research in “all risk" 
crop insurance has been undertaken in the Division of Agricultural Finance. 
Thies work lealing toward the development of a suitable plan and an actuarial 
basis for crop insurance is being conducted unijer the authorization of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act which provided, in addition to a wheat crop 


insurance program, for research to determine the feasibility of insurance 
for other crops. 


In the citrus crop insurance research certain characteristic differ- 
ences from field crops like wheat or cotton must be taken into consideration. 
Citrus fruit ie a specialty tree crop and is grown in definitely limited 
areas. The product is perishable and, unlike some of the staple crops, can- 
not be stored over long periods of time. 


Need for Insurance Protection 


The most important hazard with which citrus fruit producers are faced 
seems to be low temperature, although other hazards such as drought, wind, 
and insects, are not uncommon. 


A grove not only represents a large investment by the time the trees 
come into bearing, but also involves relatively large operating expense. 
Many growers must obtain year-to-year credit advances to meet these expenses. 
Since production and investment costs must be paid before the grower realizes 
any income, those growers who are dependent on their grove returns for a liv- 
ing and who lose their crops must undergo all the personal hardships coupled 
with reduced income and impairment of credit. 


When widespread crop losses occur, as in California in 1937 and in 
Florida and Texas in 1940, many growers are unable to pay their production 
loans. Reductions in the amount of credit extended such growers the follow- 
ing year mean that they often are unable to care ajequately for their groves. 
Thus, year-to-year losses may initiate a downward spiral which ultimately 
emangers a grower's security. 


Yield Insurance Compared with Other Types of Insurance 


Under the “income insurance" features of some of the early crop insur- 
ance policies offered by private companies on field crops a farmer was guar- 
anteed a fixed income per acre. Since the company was liable for any differ- 
ence between the returns from the crop harvested and the face of the policy, 


| 
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losses were sometimes paid, not because the crop was poor, but because the 
price haf declined. These early attempts were generally unsuccessful because 
of acceptance of the price risk. It was in view of this experience that the 
President's Committee on Crop Insurance recommended in 1937 that insurance 
of crops by the Federal Government cover only the production hazards, or, in 
other words, that it be yield insurance. 


The wheat program and the plan suggested for cotton are based on the 
insurance of yields, the farmer carrying the price risk himself. The wheat 
farmer is insured for a yield of either 75 or 50 percent of his average, and 
if his production falls below that amount he is indemnified for the differ- 
ence. The natural hazards involved in production are quantitative, even 
though it is sometimes hard to obtain afequate data to measure them. On the 
other hand, many of the factors contributing to price variations are s0 
unpredictable as to make their effect on price essentially impossible of 
measurement. 


Protection against specific risks in citrus fruit production, parti- 
cularly frost damage, has been offered by several companies in the past. One 
objection to such insurance is that if the crop is lost from some hazard not 
covered in the policy the insurance has not helped the farmer and has cost 
him the amount of the premiun. 


Another difficulty with specific risk insurance is that it is frequent- 
ly difficult to measure the extent by which yields are reduced as a result of 
a specific cause. On the other hand, a loss under an “all risk" yield insur- 
ance contract can be determined from the actual production. 


Veriability from Year to Year in Citrus Yields 


The risks involved in insuring yields wnder an all-risk contract are 
reflected by the variations from year to year in the production on the indi- 
vidual grove over a long period of time. Approximately 800 individual grove 
records recently were obtained from cooperative grower associations, care- 
taking agencies, the Extension Service, county farm advisers, ami individual 
growers, in Florida and California. These records are being analyzed in an 
attempt to establish an actuarial approach to the insurance of citrus fruit 
yields. 


Table 1 shows yields per 100 trees for 13 navel orange groves in 
California during the 10 seasons 1929-30 through 1938-39. It will be noticed 
that the yields for individual groves were highly variable as between years 
and that there were substantial differences between yields on different 
groves in the same year. 


Determination of Losses from Yield Records 


The basic method of calculating coverages ami loss costs, as used in 
the wheat and cotton insurance plans, is illustrated in table 2, using annual 
yields for an orange grove. Yields, coverages, and loss costs are calculated 
on a per-100-tree basis, instead of on a per-acre basis, to simplify compari- 
sOns among groves and take care of variations in planting distances. 
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Table 1.- Annual yields per 100 trees on the navel sections of 13 oran groves 
in Tulare County, California, 1929-30 through 1938-39 seasons 7 


Grove no. 1938-39 


ield i 
+ boxes boxes xes boxes boxes boxes boxes boxes boxes boxes 


» + 147 255 239 309 225 448 140 175 170 170 
2: 195 135 L337 399307 
3 + 20 452 427 355 254 574 190 366 454 346 
5 : 279 31 391 388 224 480 395 415 451 390 
6 : 5 21 176 116 28 120 27 154 198 155 
9 : 86 209 246 295 190 533 262 420 3 265 
10 : 315 £2 414 411 203 447 173 410 352 220 
363 291 198 38 68 255 322 377 
12 ; 0 5 19 0 11 & . % 116 145 148 
13 161 280 240 221 162 302 95 178 118 120 


Total ....3 2,231 4,096 4,048 3,550 2,004 5,362 2,450 4,04& 4,146 3,465 
1/ November to May. 


Table 2.- Application of citrus data to method of computing loss costs 
used in field-crop plans 1/ 


Year ‘Annual yield | annual lose cost 
Boxes Boxes Boxes 
1932-3 : 89 169 80 
1933- : 384 169 
1934-35 : 139 169 
1935-36 : 206 169 0 
1936-37 : 360 169 0 
1937-38 : 174 169 0 
H 
Total 1,352 XXX 110 
AVOTAZE 225 XXX 18.3 
75-percent coverage : 169 XXX xxx 


1/ Per 100 trees. 
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The average yield of this grove over the 6-year period was 225 boxes 
per 100 trees. Seventy-five percent of the average yield is 169 boxes. This 
would be the coverage per 100 trees. If production in any year were less 
than this amount, an indemity would be paid for the difference. Thus, in 
the first year, illustrated in table 2, with a yield of 89 boxes and a cover- 
age of 169 boxes, the loses incurred would be 80 boxes. In the second year 
the yield was in excess of the coverage and no indemnity would be payable. 

In the third year the yield was 139 boxes and a loss of 30 boxes would be 
incurred. The total losses incurred for the 6 years would be 110 boxes. 
This would represent an average loss per year of 18.3 boxes. 


The averaging of past yields in the determination of an insured pro- 
duction, as used for field crops and as illustrated in table 2, is based on 
the assumption that past yields provide a reliable indication of future 
yields. This is not necessarily true in the case of tree crops, where 
yields increase as the tree approaches maturity. Citrus fruit trees do not 
start to bear until they have reached about 5 years of age. The yield per 
tree increases rapidly until the tree reaches about 20 years of age. The 
increase thereafter is less rapid. The increase in production associated 
with increase in age of trees suggests that some modification of the field- 
crop plan is needed to adapt it to citrus fruits. A coverage based on a 
simple average of past yields, especially with respect to trees at the 
younger ages, might be so low in comparison with expected yields in the year 
of insurance that growers might not be adequately protected. Some recogni- 
tion must be given to the upward trend in yields. 


Production data for sample trees of like age are being grouped together 
in an effort to obtain a "normal" or average yield at the different ages. A 
preliminary trend line of normal yields has been determined for one State 
from these data. This trem line will be improved, however, by the addition 
of other data. Separate normal yield curves will be established for oranges 
and for grapefruit, and data for each State will be independent of those for 
any other. It is believed that yields for individual groves should be super- 
imposed over this basic pattern of yields, as a step in arriving at a reason- 
able expected yield on which insurance might be based. 


A suggested method of computing loss costs, in which recognition is 
given to the upward trend in yields as the grove approaches maturity is shown 
in table 3. The yields and coverages shown in colums 3 and 6 of the table 
are the same as are illustrated in figure l. 


Instead of the coverage being based on average yields, as used in the 
field-crop plan previously illustrated, the coverage under this suggested 
plan would increase with the age of the grove. The normal yields at differ- 
ent ages, as described above, are shown in column 4, the total for the six 
ages being 716. The actual yields for the grove are shown in colum 3, the 
total for the six years being 1,352. Obviously, this grove is better than 


normal, the total of 1,352 boxes being 187 percent of the total of the normal 
yields for the same ages. 


, 
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Table 3.- Illustration of a suggested plan for determining coverage and 
loss cost per 100 trees (based on actual records for an orange grove) 
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3 : : 5 : 6 : 
: “Normal” Expected : 
: yields : yields :!75-percent: Annual 
Season : yw — : based on : for this : coverage : loss 
: : : large : grove : 2/ : cost 
: 1/ : 
: Years : Boxes Boxes Boxes Boxes Boxes 
10 86 161 121 32 
193 100 187 140 0 
12 3: 139 11 211 158 19 
1335-38 13: 206 1 177 
1936-37 : 14: 360 139 195 0 
1937-38 : t 174 152 284 213 39 
Total ..: XX : 1,352 716 xxx 1,004 90 


1] Colum multiplied by "grove rating." The grove rating would be 1,352 + 
Tl 
2/ 75 percent of figures in colum 5. 


or 1.87. 


COMPARISON OF YIELDS WITH COVERAGES ON SAMPLE GROVE* 
( CALCULATIONS ARE PER 100 TREES) 


BOXES 
300 
75% coverage 
200 
100 
— i i 
AGE OF TREES 10 WW 12 13 14 15 16 
YEARS 1932-33 ‘33-34 "34-35 "35-36 "36-37 "37-38 *38-39 


#AN ORANGE GROVE LOCATED AT DAVENPORT, FLA., CONSISTING OF 3529 TREES 
(OF WHICH 134 WERE PINEAPPLE AND 195 VALENCIA) 


U.S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG 386296 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
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What might be termed the “expected yields" at different ages for this 
grove are shown in colum 5, and are 187 percent of the normal yields. The 
coverage for each year, instead of being 75 percent of the average yield for 
the grove, would be 75 percent of the expected yields. 


By comparing actual yields with coverages, by years, the total losses 
that would have been incurred during the period was determined to be 90 boxes 
which, divided by the number of years, gives an average loss cost of 15 boxes. 


Since the trees would be 1 year older during the year in which the 
insurance would apply, the coverage would be higher than for the last year 
shown in table 3. The normal yield for 16-year-old orange trees was 165 
boxes. The expected yield at age 16 for this grove, then, would be 187 per- 
cent of 165 boxes, or 309 boxes. The coverage at age 16 would be 75 percent 
of 309 boxes, or 232 boxes. 


Whether the premium should be the 6-year average loss cost (15 boxes) 
or whether some modification should be made has not yet been determined. It 
is possible that, with increasing coverages, the premium rates should be 
varied from year to year, somewhat in proportion to the coverage. 


Other Problems 


There appears to be a tendency for citrus fruit yields to follow a 
pattern not only of increasing yields but also of alternating production 
about the upward trend. The teniency is more noticeable for seed or "common" 
grapefruit. Whatever the cause, the tendency could be recognized by the use 
of an insurance contract covering an even number of years. It suggests also 
that the base period consist of an even number of years, in order to give 
equal weight to the high and the low years. 


In the wheat program, premiums may be paid “in kind" or the cash 
equivalent. Premiums paid in cagh at the market price are immeliately 
invested in wheat, so that there will be available for payment of losses the 
game number of bushels as were collected in premiums. Thus the reserves are 
carried in wheat. 


Since citrus fruits cannot be stored over long periods of time, the 
plan of carrying reserves “in kind" cannot be used. As a consequence, cash 
payments of premiums and inlemnities could not be mate at current market 
prices without the insuring organization being subject to the risk of price 
changes. It will be necessary to devise some plan for converting premiums 
and indemities determined "in kind" to a cash basis. This problem is now 
being stulied. 


In the wheat program the premium rate for the farm is determined by 
averaging the loss cost for the farm with a loss-cost figure for the county. 
There is a question whether this method should also be used for citrus fruit 
insurance. Citrus production varies widely even in the same area due to the 
influence of location of the grove. For instance, one site may be favorable, 
while another only a short distance away may be adversely located with 
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respect to lakes, topography, or other factors. In some groves air drainage 
is such that "frost pockets" create continual hazards in the lower spots. 
Moreover, yields are greatly influenced by the cultural care given the grove. 


Due to the importance of differences in location and in the care given 
a@ grove, it is probable that citrus fruit insurance should be based primarily 
on the experience with iniividual groves. These wide differences among 
groves are reflected in the loss costs on individual groves shown in table 4. 
To average these loss costs individually with the county loss cost, giving 
equal weight to the individual ami to the county figure in determining the 
premium for the grove, might create some injustice since such a large propor- 
tion of the risk is associated with the individual grove. 


Table 4.- Approximte coverages ani loss costs for 24 orange groves 
in Florida and California 


Field boxes ‘Field boxes ercent 
8 groves in Polk County, 
orida: 
2/ 


O 


8 gover in Lake County, 


orida: 
21 


13.7 9. 
14. 
1 
1 13.7 
104 126 3 
8 gyre in Tulare County, 
ye 6.6 3.8 
171 ° . 
319 10.1 29 
23.7 10.4 
140 5.4 4.0 
2/ : —— rate probably would be established which would be applicable in cases of zero 
COs 


There are many other problems, such as (1) age variations within 
groves, (2) calculation of coverages ani loss costs on young groves just com- 
ing into bearing, and (3) differences in maturity dates of the various varie- 
ties insured under the same contract, which will require study before a defi- 
nite plan can be developed. 
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FARM SECURITY CLIENTS INSURE LIVESTOCK 


R. Austin Griffin, Associate Agricultural Economist 


Within the last two years, three insurance associations, one in each 
of the States, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, have been organized to 
furnish general livestock insurance to clients of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. These associations were sponsored by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration and are an outgrowth of a replacement fund that was established sev- 
eral years ago within the rehabilitation organization in Mississipni to re- 
imburse clients for losses of livestock. 


Livestock Insurance Not Common in the United States 


The establishment of this insurance is the first important develop- 
ment in general livestock insurance since the early 1920's when there were 
approximately 30 companies in the Uaited States writing this type of insur- 
ance. This number has dwindled to only one stock company and three or four 
small mutuals writing the business in recent years. It is probable that a 
considerable portion of the livestock insurance now written is on breeding 
stock and other high-value animals. 


a 


Although comparatively little general livestock insurance is written 
in the United States, some types of special livestock risks are frequently 
insured. A large number of companies insure livestock against fire and 
lightning in the same contract with insurance on other farm property. More- 
over, insurance on livestock in transit, both by train and by truck, is 
fairly common. 


Livestock insurance protection is needed most by those who have a 
large proportion of their capital invested in a few animals. The loss of a 
work animal may seriously handicao a farmer who has only one or two head of 
work stock, but obviously would involve less serious consequence to a farmer 
who has a large number. The fact that the small operator can less well afford 
to lose an animal may explain why livestock insurance is fairly common in 
some foreign 


4 Need for Insurance by Fama Security Clients 


f For the most part, clients of the Farm Security Administration in the 
a Southern States fall within the class of farmers needing livestock insurance. 


iy See "Origin, Development and Practices of the Livestock Insurance” by Edwin W. Kopf - 
ty Ac ial Society, Proceedings of: Vol. 14, part 2, May 25, 1328 
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As shown in table 1, clients in the three States where insurance associations 
have been established have little capital, own few work animals, and operate 
only moderate acreages. For many of them, the loss of a work animal would 
not only reduce net worth materially but would interfere seriously with farm- 
ing operations. In many cases the loss might force the client to discontinue 
his farming operations unless he were able to obtain an additional loan. 


Table 1.— Number of Farm Security Administration clients, average numbers of 
work stock owned, average numbers of acres operated, 
and average net worth, per client, for 3 States 


State Clients Workstock i: Acres Net 

1/ owned : operated worth 2/ 

H Number H Number $ Number H Dollars 
Arkansas ....! 19,727 : 1.7 : 53 : 466 
Louisiana .e.: 13,145 : Le? : 31 : 527 
Mississippi : 19,099 : 1.5 : 42 : 433 


1/ Active standar@ clients, Dec. 31, 1939. 
2/ Dec. 31, 1938. 
Farm Security Administration. 


Form of Organization 


The Farmers! Mutual Insurance Association of Jackson, Mississippi, was 
incorvorated under the State laws of Mississippi late in 1938 and first li- 
censed to do business in January 1939. This corporation took over the busi- 
ness of the replacement fund which had been in existence for about 2 years 
under the direction of a board of three trustees. The livestock replacement 
activities furnished valuable experience as a background for the new corpora- 
tion. 


The corporation is set up to insure livestock only for clients of the 
Farm Security Administration. Its business is under the control of five di- 
rectors who are elected by the membership for terms of 3 years, end it is re- 
quired to file a quarterly report of its operations with the regional direc- 
tor of the Farm Security Administration. 


Excess of income over losses and needed reserves is to be returned to 
the membershin as vatronage dividends. As the corporation was organized 
under Mississicpi insurance laws it is subject to the special State tax of 
2 percent on all premiums collected. 


The Livestock Replacement Association of New Orleans was incorporated 
under Louisiana laws in January 1939, and the Arkansas Livestock Replacement 
Association of Little Rock was incorporated under the laws of that State in 
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June 1939. These associations were organized to insure the livestock of Farm 
Security Administration clients and are similar in most respects to the asso- 
ciation in Mississippi. They were incorporated, however, as mutual benefit 

nonprofit associations and an annual membership fee of 1 dollar is collected. 


Features of the Insurance Contract 


Livestock insured at the present time in these three associations in- 
cludes only work stock and livestock sires. In Arkansas and Louisiana ani- 
mals must not be over 10 years old at the time the insurance is written. The 
maximum amount for which any one animal may be insured is $600. 


The insurance contract calls for an appraisal of the value of the 
livestock at the time insurance is written. This appraisal is made by the 
county rural rehabilitation supervisor. The amount of coverage and the pre- 
mium rate are based on the appraised value. The coverage in Mississippi is 
two-thirds of the appraised value and the premium is 5 percent of that value 
or 7-5 percent of the coverage. In Louisiana and Arkansas the coverage is 
80 percent of the appraised value and the premium is 4.5 percent of that val- 
ue or 5.6 percent of the coverage; there is also a membership fee in these 
States. 


Policies issued in ell three States carry an assessment clause whereby 
members of the association may be required to pay amounts in addition to the 
specified premium. This contingent liability is limited by the terms of the 
policy contract to an amount equal to the cash premiun. 


Premium rates per $100 valuation are the same for all types and ages 
of animals insured by an association. However, records which are being kept 
of the experience by types and ages will no doubt provide a basis for the 
development of premium rates by ages for the different types if this is found 
to be desirable. 


Veterinary Service 


Associated with the insurance in Mississippi when it was written 
under the replacement fund was a provision for veterinary service to be paid 
by a fixed annual charge. For this annual payment the insured received vet- 
erinary service when needed and also an annual inspection of his livestock. 
These medical features were intended to help the clients maintain their 
livestock in good condition and to reduce losses. 


Under the corporate set-up now in use in Mississippi the furnishing 
of this veterinary service as a part of the insurance contract was not 
authorized. However, the need is still recognized, and possibilities of 
developing some plan for the service are still under consideration. 
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Insurance Experience to Date 


Experience in Mississippi with the replacement fund during more than 
2 years prior to 1939 showed that the indemnities paid under the two-thirds 


coverage plan amounted to about + percent of the total appraised value of 
animals insured. 


Experience of the associations is limited to 1 year, and is mainly in 
Mississippi, as shown in table 2. The large volume of business in the Mis- 
sissippi association is accounted for by the fact that that association took 
over the business of the replacement fund. 


In the Mississippi association, 29,374 animals were insured in 1939 
and claims were paid on 1,699. The average appraised value of all animals 
insured in this association was approximately $119, while the average ap- 
praised value of those lost was about $107. The extent to which this dif- 
ference was due to a greater loss of the older animals is not known, because 
detailed figures on the kinds and ages of insured animals are not available. 


Table 2.- Experience of livestock insurance associations 1/ 


Clients : Animals : Total premiums 


Total claims 


Association :insuring : insured :Collected: Earned paid and pending 
: Number : Number : Dollars : Dollars : Number : Dollars 
Mississippi 18,241 29,374 184,800 158,600 1,699 121,700 
Louisiana 3,061 2/ : 28,200: 16,400 : 2/ 11,340 
Arkansas 2,402 6,000 23,400 1,400 9 748 


1/ Figures are preliminary. The Mississippi association data are for the 
full year 1939. Due to the fact that the Louisiana association did not 
write insurance during the full year 1939 and the Arkansas association did 
not write any insurance until 1940, the cata for these associations are 
shown from date of organization until March 31, 1940. 

2/ Unavailable. 


Farm Security Administration. 


Losses were paid in Mississippi during 1939 on 5.8 percent of the 
animals insured, and amounted to apvroximately 75 percent of the earned 
premiums. In view of the fact that the associations in Louisiana and 
Arkansas operated only for a vart of © year and had a small volume of busi- 
ness, it is yet too early to ascertain whether the premiums will cover the 
losses. It seems vrobable, however, from the limited experience in 
Mississippi that the premium rates in that association are adequate to cover 
losses. 
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This development in livestock insurance is too new to be evaluated 
fully. It would appear that its application to farmers whose operations are 
supervised should contribute substantially to the success of the undertaking. 
Although limited at the present to clients of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, it is probable that general livestock insurance is needed by many other 
low-income farmers. The experience of the three associations described 
should indicate in time the feasibility of this type of insurance and the 
possibilities of a wider application. 


Final Dates Announced for Accentance of Anvlications for Cron Insurance on 
Wheat.- The Federal Crop Insurance Corvoration announced on May 7, 1940 that 
the final dates for acceptance of applications for insurance on wheat planted 
for harvest in 1941 shall be as follows: (1) Winter wheat, August 31, 1940, 
(2) spring wheat, February 28, 1941. 


The determation of the final dates on acceptance of apnlications is 
in line with the established policy of the Corporation to complete the writ- 
ing of insurance before the crop has been seeded and at a date sufficiently 
early to eliminate crop conditions as a factor in the distribution of the 
insurance, placing both the farmer and the Corporation on the same status as 
to the prospects of the crop to be insured. 


New Wheat Loan Announced.- A wheat loan vrogram with average loan values to 
producers at about 64 cents a bushel was announced May 20, 1940 for the 1940 
crop by the Department of Agriculture. The loan, which was recommended by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and approved by the President, is almost identi- 
cal with the 1939 program. 


A slight increase in the loan values on wheat in the soft red winter 
wheat region is the only importent change in the new program. This increase 
was made on the basis of experience which indicated that previous values in 
that area were too low as compared with normal market relationships. The 
protein premium schedule is the same as last year. 


The average loan value of 64 cents is about 57 percent of the parity 
price, which on April 15 was $1.13. The 1939 loan values averaged 63 cents. 
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LENDER DISTRIBUTION OF FARM-MORTGAGE RECORDINGS, 1910-39 Y/ 


Harold T. Lingard, Assistant Agricultural Economist 


Farm-mortgage recordings reflect changes in the economic and financial 
position of farmers, although like other indicators of economic change they 
must be interpreted in the light of existing conditions. As a result of 
extensive surveys by both the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Farm 
Credit Administration, annual information on several aspects of farm-mortgage 
debt now exists for a period as far back as 1910. It is the purvose of this 
article to set forth some of the factors relating to the distribution of farm- 
mortgage recordings among various lender groups during the veriod 1910-39. 


General Character of Data on Farm-Mortgage Recordings 


The mortgage instrument itself has taken many forms, but the term "farm 
mortgage" as herein used refers to any legal document making farm real estate 
security for the repayment of a loan. It includes mortgages, deeds of trust, 
vendors' liens, purchase-money mortgages, real estate sales contracts, and any 
other tyne of instrument evidencing liens of a similar nature. The predom- 
inant legal instrument used in different varts of the country varies with lo- 
cal custom and law. 


Farm mortgages are acquired and placed on record by many types of lend- 
ers, but for the purpose of this study they have been classified into six gen- 
eral groups; namely, individuals, banks, insurance companies, Federal land 
banks and Land Bank Commissioner, joint stock land banks, and "others." The 
miscellaneous group classified as "others" includes such lenders as mortgage, 
real estate, finance, and investment companies; State, county, and local 
governmental agencies; agents and representatives of undisclosed lenders; 
building and loan associations and the Home Owners' Loan Corporation, where 
the mortgage appeared to cover farm real estate; corporations and associa- 
tions, both private and public, primarily concerned with production loans but 
sometimes including farm real estate in their mortgages; religious, educa- 
tional, civic, and fraternal organizations; and miscellaneous firms consist- 
ing primarily of local merchants and dealing mainly in eouipment, fertilizers, 
and supplies. 


I/ This article summrizes a part of the data obtained in a project conducted during 1936 
and 1937 under the joint sponsorship of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Works 
Progress Administration. e percentages presented are derived from data which appeared 

in a series of individual State reports prepared by this Bureau during 1936 and 1939. The 
ae set forth in this article are based upon more than 2 os mortgages totaling 
over 5 billion: dollars recorded in the official records of 62 counties, or about 20 percent 


of the counties in the United States. The sample prior to 1917 was somewhat smaller. Ad- 


ditional data shown for the period 1934-39 are estimates prepared by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 
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In classifying the mortgages according to type of lender, the last as- 
signee was considered to be the actual lender. This gives somewhat different 
results than would have been obtained if the assignments had been ignored. 
Mortgage conmmanies, for instance, acquired many farm mortgages as agents for 
other lenders, particularly insurance companies and savings banks. The record- 
ing data herein presented include both first and junior mortgages, the propor- 
tion differing among lenders as well as from year to year. 


In making any comparisons of the relative importance of a lender group, 
as measured by the percentage distribution of recordings, it should be kept 

in mind that changes of that percentage from year to year do not necessarily 
indicate the extent of changes in the absolute amount recorded, nor does the 
proportion which a lender records in a given year indicate the importance of 
that lender as a holder of farm mortgages. To illustrate the first point, 
individuals accounted for apvroximately the same proportion of total record- 
ings in both 1921 and 1932, but in the latter year they recorded only about 
one-third of the amount they placed on record in 1921. As to the second point, 
lenders making loans for short terms of years, such as individuals and banks, 
record many mortgages which are renewals of existing loans or are recurring 
seasonal loans. 


The War and Post-War Expansion 


From 1910 to 1915 the total volume of farm-mortgage recordings fluc- 
tuated little, and there was little change in the percentages recorded by the 
various lender groups. Approximately 60 percent were accounted for by indi- 
viduals, between 15 and 20 percent by banks, and generally less than 10 per- 
cent by insurance companies (table 1 and fig. 1). The comparatively small 
fluctuations in the proportion recorded by "others" during that period, as 
well as during most of the period 1910-39, can be attributed to the varying 
types of credit extended by the lenders making up this group. Between 1910 
and 1915 banks and insurance companies held approximately the same amount of 
farm-mortgage debt, while individuals and other miscellaneous lenders held 
nearly three times as much as the other two combined (fig. 2). 


The first noticeable shift in the proportion of mortgages recorded by 
the different lenders came shortly after the beginning of the World War. Ex- 
panding agricultural production, rising land values, and increased farm trans- 
fers were reflected in the increased recordings of new loans after 1914. Re- 
cordings of banks and insurance companies began to show a rise as early as 
1915 and continued in 1916. One factor in the rise for banks was the fact 
that the National Banking Act had been amended in 1913 to permit national 
banks to lend on réal estate mortgages. During the period 1917-19, however, 
there was a reduction in both the absolute and relative volume of recordings 
by these two lender groups. Increased indemnity claims resulting from war 
losses and epidemics, as well as substantial subscriptions to Government war 
loans limited the ability of insurance companies to make new loans. The de- 
mand on men and resources greatly affected new insurance business, and added 
competition appeared in the form of Government insurance. New loans by banks 
and their ability to renew existing loans were similarly affected by increased 
participation in war financing and deliberate efforts to conserve credit for 
essential uses. 
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Table 1.- Percentage of farm-mortgage loans recorded by selected lender 
groups, United States, 1910-39 1/ 


: Federal : 
: land : Joint 


: ; companies, Commis. : banks : : 

: Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
1910 : 62.9 16.5 8.4 12.2 100.9 
1911: 59.9 19.2 9.0 11.9 100.0 
1912: 58.4 18.3 11.4 11.9 100.0 
1913 : 61.7 17.8 3.7 11.8 100.0 
1914: 60.0 19.6 8.6 11.8 100.0 
1915 : 54.9 21.0 12.4 11.7 100.9 
1916 : 50.0 24.2 14.3 11.5 100.0 
1917 : 53.7 20.0 12.9 2.9 0.1 11.3 100.0 
1918 : 58.8 16. 8.3 5.8 4 10.4 100.0 
1919 : 57.6 18. 7-3 4.7 1.8 10.2 100.0 
1920 : 59.3 18.3 10.7 1.7 5 9.5 100.0 
1921 : 46.5 25.2 11.5 3.8 22 12.8 100.0 
1922 : 37.5 23.0 13.5 9.0 5.7 11.3 100.0 
1923: 34.5 22.9 18.4 7-0 10.4 100.0 
1924 : 37.2 23.29 16.7 7.8 3.5 11.8 100.0 
1925 : 39.9 21.8 16.0 5-6 6.1 10.6 100.0 
1926: 39.4 21.3 16.5 6.8 5.8 10.2 100.0 
1927 : 40.3 22.4 14.2 7.8 4.5 10.8 100.0 
1928 : 42.9 23.9 13.4 6.2 2.2 11.4 100.0 
1929: 4b.4 23.4 13.9 4.5 1.1 12.7 100.0 
1930 : b.9 25.8 12.9 4.0 4 12.0 100.0 
1931 : 44.6 27.2 10.6 3.9 4 13.3 100.9 
1932 : 45.0 28.7 8.2 4.1 5 13.5 100.0 
1933: 31.4 18.5 5.1 33.3 4 11.3 100.9 
1934 : 14.4 7.6 68.3 all 6.4 100.0 
1935 : 26.6 16.6 6.8 .4 of 8.9 100.0 
1934: 12.6 6.4 2.6 3/ 73-7 4 4.7 100.0 
1935: 25.4 16.3 7.5 3/ 43.7 7-1 100.0 
1936 : 31.8 23.2 14.4 3/ 23.1 7-5 100.0 
1937 : 34.7 28.1 16.9 3/ 13.5 yh 6.8 100.0 
1938 : 32.4 29.0 19.0 3f 11.1 v 8.5 100.0 
1939 : 31.1 29.9 18.9 3/ 10.8 4/ 9.3 100.0 


Y/ Figures for period 1910-35 are estimates of Bureau of Agricultural Economics based on 
ta from approximately 20 percent of the counties in the United States. The sample prior 
to 1917 was somewhat smaller. Data for period 1934-39 in lower part of table are esti- 
mates of the Farm Credit Administration based on reports from counties including from 31 
wee to 49 percent of the farms in the United States. 

Excluding Puerto Rico. 


Represents loans closed and not loans recorded. 4/ Included with “others.” 
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PERCENTAGE OF FARM MORTGAGE LOANS RECORDED 
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In 1917, two federally sponsored lending agencies were created as 
provided for in the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916. The Federal land banks 
developed rapidly and by the end of 1919 nearly 3,900 borrowing associations 
had been chartered to make loans. The organization of the joint stock land 
banzs, however, progressed more slowly than had been anticipated; only 10 
banks operating in 15 States had been chartered by the end of 1918. In 1919, 
however, 21 new joint stock land banks were organized, extending their activ- 
ities to a total of 23 States. A suit instituted in 1919 to test the consti- 
tutionality of the Farm Loan Act practically suspended the operations of both 
types of land banks during 1920 and part of 1921. In 1920 these agencies re- 
corded less than half of their 1919 volume and accounted for little more than 
2 percent of all recordings. About the middle of 1921 the Federal land banks 
were in a vosition to resume normal lending activities, and the accwmlation 
of applications during the litigation neriod as well as the general financial 
situation resulted in a greatly increased demand for loans. The joint stock 


land banks, however, faced with an unfavorable bond market in 1921, reduced 
the volume of new loans. 


As prices and land values rose to unnrecedented levels in 1920, total 
recordings reached a veak in that year of over 3.5 billion dollars or about 
three times the total in 1910. An exoanded volume of land transfers resulted 
varticularly in increased recordings by individuals, which in 1920 totaled 
more than twice the amount recorded in 1916. In 1920, individuals, banks, 
and insurance companies accounted for approximately the same vroportions of 
all recordings as vrior to 1915. By the end of 1920 each of these lender 


grouns held mortgages totaling about twice the amount held at the outbreak 
of the war. 


Decade of the Twenties 


As a result of the marked reaction to the vost-war boom in 1920, the 
total amount of all recordings in 192l was approximately 1 billion dollars 
less than in the previous year. The greatest reduction was in the amount of 
rortgages placed on record by individuals, largely as a result of a reduced 
volume of voluntary farm transfers. Banks, on the other hand, continued to 
record about the same amount in 1921 as in 1920, and accounted for a mech 
larger proportion of the declining volune of mortgage recordings. New loans 
to supplement low farm income and mortgages taken as acditional security for 


existing nonreal estate loans made up a large part of bank recordings in that 
year. 


The year 1922 marked the beginning of a period of more st>ble agricul- 
tural conditions lasting until about 1929. Prices had recovered moderately 
and fluctueted within a relatively narrow range during the remainder of the 
decade. Land values declined only gradually, and the volume of voluntary 
farm transfers continued at a fairly constant, although reduced, level. Re- 
cordings as a whole declined somewhat in 1923 and 1924, remained relatively 
constant in 1925 and 1926, and then decreased gradually during the period 
1927-29. In 1929 they were about the same as in 1915. 
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Individuals recorded decreasing amounts during 1922 and 1923 but dur- 
ing the remainder of the 1920's accounted for a rather constant volune and an 
increasing proportion of the total. The amount of mortgages recorded by banks 
declined, although they continued to revresent about the same provortion of 
the total. Failures had reduced the number of active banks by about 5,900 
between 1922 and 1929. Insurance companies, on the other hand, expanded their 
total recordings considerably during the first vart of the decade, reaching 
an all-time peak in 1923. Although declining gradually thereafter, their re- 
cordings continued in a substantially larger volume than during most of the 
years prior to 1920. Many of the loans recorded by insurance companies dur- 
ing this period represented the refinancing of mortgages formerly held by 
other lenders. By 1929 these companies held mortgages totaling approximately 
twice the amount held in 1920. 


Increased activity of the Federal and joint stock land banks after 
1921 reflected a scarcity of private funds, the necd to refinance outstanding 
debts, and the desire of borrowers to obtain more favorable credit terms. By 
the end of 1922 approximately 4,500 farm loan associations had been chartered 
to make loans through the Federal land banks. Excent for a temporary rise in 
1926 and 1927, however, the volume of new loans by these institutions grad- 
ually declined after the peak in 1922 as a result of fewer new associations 
and a decrease in the demand for loans. In 1922 and 1923 charters were is- 
sued to 49 new joint stock land banks, while several others were volunterily 
liquidated or merged. The 70 joint stock land banks operating in 39 States 
at the end of 1923 marks the high voint in their development and in their im- 
portance as recorders of farm mortgages. An unfavorable bond market during 
part of 1923 and 1924 forced a curtailment of their activities, but in 1925 
they again recorded a considerable volume of mortgages. By 1929, when these 
banks numbered only 48, their recordings amounted to less than 10 percent of 
their 1923 volume and represented little more than 1 percent of all mortgages 
recorded. The placing of 3 joint stock land banks in receivership in 1927 
greatly affected the confidence of the investing public, many of whom had as- 
sumed all joint stock land banks to be jointly resyonsible for bonds issued 
by the individual banks. 


With both the Federal land banks and the joint stock land banks making 
loans for long terms of years, and insurance companies extending credit for 
longer periods than the other private lenders, the total amount of mortgages 
held by these three agencies continued to rise in spite of a falling off of 
new loans. By the end of 1929 these agencies held 41 percent of the total 
farn-mortgage debt in contrast to 16 percent at the beginning of 1920. Dur- 
ing the same period the vrovortion held by comercial banks had declined from 
14 percent to 10 percent and the proportion held by individuals and other 
miscellaneous lenders from 70 percent to 49 percent (fig. 2). 


Refinancing Activities of the Early Thirties 


After 1929, total recordings declined rather sharply. Although farm 
prices were declining and bank failures increasing, bank recordings expanded 
somewhat in 1930 as existing nonreal estate loans were funded and many farm- 
ers developed a greater need for borrowing operating funds. Fven during 1931 
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and 1932, when bank recordings were declining, they represented an increasing 
proportion of all recordings. Individuals made a decreasing volume of loans 
after 1929 but continued to record about 45 percent of the total. New loans 
of insurance companies declined considerably, and in 1932 amounted to only 
about one-sixth of the 1923 peak and 37 percent of the 1929 total. The fed- 
erally sponsored agencies were making considerably fewer new loans during the 
years 1930-32 than previously, mainly as a result of an unfavorable bond mar- 
ket, declining land values, and increased impairment of farm loan associations. 


As the agricultural situation became increasingly acute in 1932 and 
early 1933 and many owners were losing their farms through foreclosure, 
Congress expanded the lending facilities of the Federal land benks and pro- 
vided the Land Bank Commissioner with funds for making emergency loans to 
farmers up to 75 percent of the normal value of their real estate. Total re- 
cordings increased sharply in 1934 as a result of increased loans by these 
agencies. In that year the Federal land banks and the Land Bank Commissioner 
placed on record nearly six times the amount recorded by the Federal land 
banks during 1922, the previous neak year, and accounted for more than two- 
thirds of the mortgages recorded by all lenders. In 1935 these agencies re- 
corded approximately 40 percent of the total. During this period of exten- 
sive refinancing, over 85 percent of the funds loaned by these agencies were 
used to vay existing debts. The Emergency Farm Mortgege Act of 1933 prohib- 
ited joint stock land banks from making new loans except such as were neces- 
sary and incidental to the refinancing of existing loans or to the sale of 
acouired real estate. 


During 1933 and 1934, lender groups other than the federally sponsored 
agencies recorded annually the smallest volwne of farm mortgages of the en- 
tire veriod 1910-39. Individuals recorded mortgages totaling only about one- 
third of the anount placed on record annually during the late 1920's. With 
declining ban deposits and an unprecedented number of suspensions, bank re- 
cordings dropped abruntly. Insurance companies, affected by greatly reduced 
premium incomes and increased demands for policy loans, became relatively 
unimportant sources of new mortgage funds. The unusually low percentages 
which the recordings of these private lender groups represented were due in 
large part, of course, to the exceptionally large volume of loans recorded 
by the federally sponsored agencies. By the end of 1935 the latter held 
nearly 40 percent of the total farm-mortgage debt as compared with about 14 
percent for insurance companies end 46 percent for individuals, banks, and 
"others." 


Recent Developments 


Data anpeering in the lower part of table 1 and presented in the 
segreseted vortion of figure 1 represent the distribution by lenders of 
recordings from 1934 through 1939 as estimated by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. For purposes of comparison the table and the chart include esti- 
mates for 1934 and 1935 based upon both surveys. The lender groups used in 
classifying the data from the two surveys are not entirely comparable, but 
the differences are so small as to be of little importance. The main differ- 
ence is in the data for the Federal land banks and Land Bank Comiissioner, 
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the Farm Credit Administration using loans closed instead of loans recorded.2/ 
Also they have included with the miscelleneous groun "others" the small volume 
of joint stock land bank recordings. 


Since 1934 the distribution of mortgage recordings among the various 
lender groups has returned to a relationship more like that which existed 
during most of the 1920's, although the total amount of recordings has de- 
clined to the lowest level since 1910. The volume of new loans closed annual- 
ly by the Federal land banks and Land Bank Commissioner has dropped sharply 
as the need for refinancing has subsided. Real estate disposals and more 
favorable terms to borrowers on regular loans have contributed to a consider- 
able expansion in recordings by insurance cumranies. Banks also have been 
placing on record larger amounts of farm-mortsage loans, although, like most 
other lenders, their recordings have shown little increase since 1937. Re- 
cordings by individuals showed only a moderate gain from 1933 to 1937 and have 
declined somewhat in 1938 and 1939. 


The unprecedented activity of the federally sponsored agencies during 
the perfod 1933-35 was an important factor in bringing about some marked 
changes in the relative immortence of the various lender grouns as holders of 
farm mortgages. From 1927 to the end of 1932 there was little change in the 
proportions of the total debt held by the various groups, banks holding an- 
proximately 10 vercent, insurance cormanies 22 percent, joint stock land banks 
6 percent, Federal land banks 12 percent, end individuals and "others" about 
50 percent. Since the end of 1935, however, the Federal land banks and Land 
Bank Commissioner have held a much larger vronvortion. At the beginning of 
1939 mortgages in their vnossession represented nearly 40 percent of the total 
debt as compared with 13 percent for insurance companies, 7 percent for banks, 
and about 40 percent for individuals and other miscellaneous lenders. As 
liouidation has proceeded, the mortgage loans held by joint stock land banks 
have decreased continuously until they now revresent about 1 percent of the 
total. 


by the federally sponsored agencies are not strictly comparable with 
oans “closed.” Some mortgages are recorded in the year prior to that in which the loan 


is closed; some loans are never closed although a mor e may have been recorded; and 
certain legal technicalities or changes in terms sometimes make it necessary to record a 
mortgage more than once. 


1940 Barley and Rye Loans Announced.- The Department of Agriculture announced 
on May 21 and 22, 1940 that loans would be offered on barley and rye vroduced 
in 1940. Barley loan rates on the basis of farm storaze will be: Wo. 1 at 
35 cents per bushel, No. 2 at 34 cents, No. 3 at 32 cents, No. 4 at 29 cents, 
and No. 5 at 25 cents. A discount of 2 cents per bushel will be made for 
mixed barley. The rye loan rate for any area will be 22 cents less than the 
applicable 1940 wheat loan rate, but not more than 38 cents per bushel. 
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: FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES SHOW SMALL RISE DURING PAST YEAR 1/ bd 


An increase of about 1 percent in the average of farm real estate 
values the country over during the 12 mnths ended March 1, 1940 was reported 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The preliminary index of average 
value per acre of farm real estate is 85, as compared with 84 in 1939 and 
with 85 in 1937 and 1938. The period 1912-14 equals 100. 


These figures show that as a national average, farm real estate 
values are approximately 15 percent below the pre-World War base period. The 
low point during the past decade was in 1933 when the average of values was 
27 percent below the base period. Values increased about 16 percent during 
the next 4 years, ani in the last 3 years have held at about 85 percent of 
the base period. 


The increase of 1 percent during the past year reflected in pert an 
increase in prices of farm products and the generally higher level of farm 
cash income in 1939. The West North Central region was the only major geo- 
graphic division of the country showing a decline in farm real estate values - 
from 68 percent of the base period in 1939 to 67 percent in 1940. 


The largest average gain during the past year was in the South Central 
States. The East South Central group shows an increase from 109 percent in 
1939 to 112 percent in 1940, and the West South Central States from 97 percent 
to 99 percent. 


Changes in other regions were: New England, from 105 percent to 106 
percent; Middle Atlantic, 89 to 90 percent; East North Central 77 to 78; 
Mountain, 75 to 76; Pacific, 107 to 108. The State showing the highest aver- 
age value now as compared with the 1912-14 base period is North Carolina - 
approximately 138 percent of prewar. Lowest is South Dakota - approximately 
45 percent of prewar. 


1/ Released as Information for the Press, United States Department of Agriculture, April 17, 
1940. Original release carried tsh'es showing indexes of real estate values by States 
and divisions. 


Cotton Crop Insurance.- The ameniment to the Federal Crop Insurance Act pro- 
viding for a cotton crop insurance program beginning with the 1941 crop was i 
vetoed by the President on May 6. The proposed plan for insurance of cotton 7 
crops, as outlined in House Document 277, 76th Congress, lst Session, is 
similar in principle to the wheat crop insurance program now being admini- 
stered by the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. The principal reason given 2 
for the veto was lack of sufficient experience in wheat crop insurance to 4 
justify extending the program to other crops at this time. 
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FEDERAL WHEAT CROP INSURANCE 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation has virtually completed pay- 
ment of indemities under the 1939 program. The total of indemities paid is 
slightly over 10 million bushels - representing payment on about one-third of 
the policies. The heaviest indemnities were paid in the central and southern 
plains area where the wheat crop was poor. The excess of iniemnities paid 
over premiums collected in the five States of South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas amounted to about 3,440,000 bushels - a figure approxi- 
mately equal to the total excess for the country as a whole. A summary of 
the experience in the 1939 program by States is shown in Appendix table 18. 


The volume of insurance for 1940 is more than double that for 1939. 
There are about 378,000 insurance contracts on the 1940 crop, as comared 
with about 166,000 on the 1939 crop. Premiums on the 194 crop amounted to 
nearly 15 million bushels, as compared with a little less than 7 million 
bushels on the 1939 crop. The number of applications received and premiums 
collected for the 1940 program by States is also shown in Appendix table 18. 
Loss adjustments are now being made on 1940 contracts covering crops that 
already have been totally destroyed. 


About 90 percent of the premiums on the 1940 crop were paid by means 
of an advance from the Secretary of Agriculture out of payments being earned 
by the insured under the Agricultural Conservation Program. This method of 
payment was not provided in time for payment of premiums on the 1939 winter 
wheat crop but was available for the 1939 premiums on spring wheat. It was 
utilized in the payment of about | percent of the total 1939 premiums. The 
number of premiums and the amount (in dollars) paid by this method are shown 
by States in Appendix table 19. The total advances for premiums on the 1940 
crop amounted to over $9,000,000. 


At the present time county committees are establishing yields and 
premium rates for individual farms for the 1941 program. These figures will 
reflect the 1939 yield and crop-loss experience. Most applications for 
insurance on winter wheat for 1941 will probably be taken during July and 
August this year. 7 


1937 Loan Corn May Be Delivered at Once.- The Commodity Oredit Corporation on 
May 21, 1940 announced that farmers having corn of the 1937 crop under loan 
may deliver it to the Corporation immediately in repayment of their loans. 
About 15 million bushels of this 1937 corn remain wider seal on farms. It is 
contemplated that a substantial amount of the corn that is delivered will be 
exported under the export program recently announced, officials said. 
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FARM DEBT ADJUSTMENT CONTINUES 


The number of individual debt-adjustment cases reported to the Farm 
Security Administration as considered by debt-adjustment committees, exclu- 
sive of group cases discussed below, totaled 204,776 for the period 
September 1, 1935 through March 31, 1940 as compared with 165,226 through 
March 31, 1939. But of cases considered, not all were aijusted. The number 
of individual cases reported as adjusted from September 1, 1935 through 
March 31, 1940 was 118,479 as compared with 93,800 a year earlier. Yor the 
entire period the debt reduction through adjustment represented 23.3 percent 
of the indebtedness of $378,819,625 prior to adjustment; taxes reported as 
paid in connection with the debt adjustments amounted to $4,988,735; and land 
operated by farmers for whom debt adjustments were obtained included 
25,357,619 acres. 


Detailed data by States on debdt-adjustment activity through March jl, 
1940 are contained in Appendix table 24 of this publication, and similar data 
for the period ended March 31, 1939 are contained in Appendix table 20 of the 
May 1939 issue. 


Yor the country as a whole, the number of individual cases considered 
from September 1, 1935 through March 31, 1940 was equal to about 3% per 1,000 
of all farm operators, as reported by the Bureau of the Census for January 1, 
1935. The number was largest in the Mountain and Weet North Central States 
where it slightly exceeded 50 per 1,000 farm operators. At the other extreme, 
the numbers for the East South Central and Middle Atlantic States were 18.2% 
and 16.5, respectively, per 1,000 farm operators. For South Dakota this 
number was 132.8 as compared with 11.8 and 11.6, respectively, for Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Other States in which the number per 1,000 farm operators was 
higher than 60 are Nebraska (77.5), Wyoming (72.7), Mew Mexico (67.3), and 
Arizona (61.2). States in addition to Kentucky and Tennessee in which the 
number was less than 16 are Michigan (12.6), New York (13.9), New Hampshire 
(15.1), North Carolina (15.6), and Oregon (15.8). 


Although the number of individual cases considered per 1,000 farm 
operators is a fairly satisfactory measure of regional variations in the 
extent of debt-ad justment activity, it is subject to important qualifications. 
There are some variations in the definition of a case "considered." Moreover, 
some debt~-adjustment cases involve ownership units on which there are several 
farm operators, as ether cases involve ownership units which are com- 
bined with cthers inte one operation unit. Cases of the former type are mre 
prevalent $n the Seutn and the latter in the Northern Great Plains. For this 
reason slene, the percentages based on the number of farm operators may not 
judicate alequately the relative importance of the debt-adjustment activity 
in different areas. It should be pointed out, also, that the character and 
extent of debt adjustment varies widely from case to case, ranging from only 
a minor adjustment in the terms and conditions of debts to a drastic reorgani- 
gation of the farmer's entire debt situation. 
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In addition to individual debt-adjustment cases there have been group 
cases involving in the aggregate a substantial number of farmers. From 
September 1, 1935 through March 31, 1940 such cases totaled 94 and involved a 
total of 13,206 farmers. The amount of debt involved in adjustment was 
$20,011,493 and debt reduction through adjustment amounted to 65.9 percent of 
the amount prior to adjustment. The number of such cases reported as ad- 
justed through March 31, 1939 was 75, involving 10,501 farmers and debt prior 
to adjustment of $16,587,416. Of the 94 group cases reported as adjusted 
through March 31, 1940, 58 involved irrigation or drainage districts, 15 
farmers’ cooperatives, 8 levee or diking districts, 1 an improvement district, 
1 a growers' association, ani 11 involved other miscellaneous groups. 


; WEW DATA ON FARM MORTGAGES AND FARM REAL ESTATE 
OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANTZS 


Many data not previously available on the farm-mrtgage ani farm real 
estate holdings of life insurance companies are contained in an extensive 
statistical report by the Securities ani Exchange Commission. The report, 
which is entitled "Operating Results ani Investments of the Twenty Six 
Largest Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies in the United States, 1929- 
1938," was submitted to the Temporary National Economic Committee in 1939. 

It was compiled from information supplied to the Securities and Exchange Com 
mission by these 26 life insurance companies. 


The data are tabulated principally by companies. Only one basic 
tabulation, dealing with mortgages held, contains classifications by States. 
Although the data for all companies are not strictly comparable, they are the 
most satisfactory now available on such topics as interest rates, principal 
repayments, foreclosures ani farm real estate acquirements, interest and tax 
delinquency, farm real estate sales, and the profits and losses from the sale 
of farm real estate. The data were tabulated primarily to permit comparisons 
of the loan and investment policies of different companies, but notwithstand- 
ing the almost complete absence of State and regional data, they are useful 
for analysis of developments in the farm-mortgage-credit field during the 
last decade. 


Reasonably comparable data on average interest rates in effect on 
outstanding farm mortgages are available in the report for 12 of the companies 
holding about 70 percent of all farm mrtgages held by inswrance companies at 
the beginning of 1933. These data give some indication of the extent of the 
reduction in life insurance company interest rates on farm mortgages in 
recent years. At the end of 1932 the average rate for these 12 companies was 
5.4 percent; this rate was unchanged at the enl of 1934. However, by the end 
of 1936 the average was 5.24 percent, and at the end of 1932 it was 4.97 per- 
cent. Among the 12 companies the highest average rate at the end of 1938 was 
5-54 percent am the lowest 4.70. 
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The report contains data also on the percentages of the farm-mortgage 
loans of all 26 life insurance companies that were delinquent as to interest 
at the end of 1938. At that time almost 15 percent of the amount of these 
mortgages was delinquent as to interest for 3 months or mre and over 9 per- 
cent was delinquent for a year or mre. Delinquency for 3 months or mre by 


companies ranged from almost 25 percent for one company to less than 2 per- 
cent for another. 


There is also brought out in the report the tendency of mst life 
insurance Companies to retain a large number of their acquired farms for con- 
siderable periods of time before disposing of them. Of about $48,000,000 of 
farm real estate sold by the 26 companies in 1938, more than one-half had 
been acquired prior to 1935 and over one-fourth prior to 1933. Of about 
$535,000,000 of farm real estate held at the end of 1938, almost 63 percent 
was acquired prior to 1935 and about 3% percent prior to 1933. In the 
process of disposing of farm real estate, life insurance companies have held 
title to an increasing amount of land wider contract of sale, the admitted 
asset value of the land so held by the reporting companies at the end of 1938 


being about 9 times that held at the end of 1929 and about 3 times that held 
at the end of 1933. 


Farm foreclosures for the 26 companies combined reached a peak in 
1933, the annual volume declining each year thereafter. In 1936 the unpaid 
principal of mortgages foreclosed was only about 46 percent as great as in 
1933 and in 1938 was less than one-fourth of the 1933 total. Despite the 
extensive defaults in 1932 and 1933, gross interest collected during these 
years was equal to 3.37 percent of the average admitted asset value of the 
outstanding farm mortgages of these companies. This percentage rose to 5.40 
in 1936 and then declined to 4.78 in 1937 and 4.76 in 1938. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION LOANS 


Data on allotments made by the Rural Electrification Administration 
have been reported in earlier issues of this Review. Amunts actually 
advanced to borrowers, however, lag considerably behind the amounts allotted. 
Appendix table 14 shows, for the first time, advances actually mate by States, 
Classified by purpose of loan ami by type of borrower. Wet principal amounts 
outstanding on January 1, 1940, are also shown by States, as well as the 
estimated number of farm families and other rural users accommodated. 


Table 1 permits comparison of the total amounts allotted by the 
Rural Electrification Administration to projects during each caleniar year 
1935-39, with the amounts actually advanced on these commitments. 
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Table 1.— Amounts allotted and advanced annually by the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 1935-39 


Allotted Advanced Loans outetanding 
cor Guring year 1/ during year at end of year 
: Dollars Dollars Dollars 
193 6, 562,000 10,000 10,000 
19 33,444,000 : 3, 329,000 : 
1937 : 39,473,000 ; 30,999 ,000 : » 315,000 
1938 : 97,828,000 : 54,007,000 : 88,129,000 
1939 : 89, 367,000 : 95,754,000 : 183,243,000 
: 
Total 266,674,000 : 184,099,000 : 


1/ Adjusted for rescissions and reallotments to May 15, 1940. 


The $266,674,000 allotted during the period 1935-39 was distributed 
about as follows: 92 percent to 609 cooperative associations, 6 percent to 
52 public bodies such as municipalities, power districts, amd State authori- 
ties, and 2 percent to 25 privately owned util‘ty companies. By January 1, 
1940, advances aggregating $169,676,000 had been made to 585 cooperatives, 
while 47 public bodies and 22 private utility companies had been advanced 
$10,943,000 and $3,480,000 respectively. 


The purposes of Rural Electrification Administration loans may be 
Classified broadly as for “construction” and for "installation of wiring and 
plumbing." Construction loans incluie both loans for "generating plants" and 
loans for "line construction and working capital." 


The Rural Electrification Administration has followed the policy of 
making loans for electric generating plants in those cases only where whole- 
sale power cannot be obtained at satisfactory prices or terms. Consequently, 
allotments had been granted by the beginning of 1940 for only 36 small 
generating plants, costing $6,529,000, of which nearly $5,000,000 was for 
projects in four North Central States: Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Michigan. On the other hani, about 96 percent of the total allotments had 
been made for line construction and working capital. Altogether, on these 
allotments for distribution facilities and for generating plants, $181,804,- 
000 had been aivanced by January 1, 1940 


Loans tor wiring and plumbing installations account for the remaining 
allotments and disbursements, $2,295,000 having been advanced by January 1, 
1940 for this purpose. This is the only class of REA loans upon which the 
individual farmer or consumer is liable, the loans being made to local rural 
electrification enterprises for relending to individuals who desire to instal! 
electrical fixtures or appliances. The maturities of these loans are arranged 
so as not to exceed two-thirds of the assured life of the equipment purchased 
and are usually kept within 5 years. It is reported that, of the borrowings 
under this category, 20 percent had been repaid by the beginning of 1940. 
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Total loans for all purposes outstanding on January 1 were $183, 243,- 
000. It will be noted that this is but slightly less than the total amunt 
advanced, principal repayments in the great mijority of cases having not yet 
come due. Construction loans made in the early days of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration were scheduled for repayment over a maximum period of 
20 years. Recognizing that these new rural electric enterprises, like any 
other new business, would need a period of several years to attain full 
development, the Congress provided in the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
for a maximum repayment period of 25 years. Most of the loans recently made 
have been put on this schedule. On some of the earlier loans extensions have 
been granted where the original terms have proved too rigorous, and these 
loans are now being rescheduled from the 20- to the 25-year plan. Terms on 
the newer loans provide for accumlation of interest during the first 2h 
years, for payments of interest from the thirty-first through the forty- 
eighth month, and finally, beginning with the fifth year for payments of 
principal and interest according to a sliding scale. 


Of each 100 farms in the United States, 25 were estimated to be 
receiving central station electric service January 1, 1940, compared with 11 
percent at the beginning of 1935. Since the inception of the rural electri- 
fication program, privately owned power companies have expanded their 
service in rural areas, and by January 1, 1940 REA-financed projects were 
serving about 435,000 farm families and other users. Of this number about 
22,000 had received wiring- and plumbing-installation loans. Connections of 
REA lines are reported to be about 86 percent to farms, 6 percent to nonfarm 
residences, and 8 percent to commercial and industrial enterprises and public 
buildings. 


‘ SHORT-TERM LOANS TO FARMERS HELD BY COMMERCIAL BANKS ‘i 
AND FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The volume of outstanding short-term loans to farmers held by commer- 
cial banks and by Federal and federally sponsored agencies declined approxi- 
mately 14 percent during the last half of 1939 (table 1). The decrease in 
such loans reflects a reduction in the commodity loans made in connection 
with the stabilization program of the Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
usual seasonal reduction in advances made for crop-production purposes. 


The volume of short-term loans to farmers held by commercial banks 
decreased about 9 percent during the 6-month period, the total amount of such 
loans being $1,094, 392,000 on January 1, 1940 as compared with $1,193,466,000 
on July 1, 1939 (table 2). During this period, however, there was a consid- 
erable reduction in the amount of loans held under purchase agreements with 
the Commodity Credit Corporation so that the aggregate of other personal and 
collateral loans to farmers probably showed a slight increase. 
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Table 1.- Short-term loans to farmers held by commercial banks and Federal 
agencies on designated dates, 1921-40 1/ 


: Personal and : Loans of : Loans not of : 
: collateral : "bankable” : “bankable” : 
Date t loans held by : quality held : quality held : Total 

: commercial : by Federal : ody Federal : 

H bank agencies agencies 

t 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 

Jan. 1, 1921 3,869,891 793 3,104 3,873,788 
Jan. 1, 1924 : 2,94 ,818 36 225 2, 3 2,982,554 
July 1, 1931 +: 1,936,360 79, 61,442 2,077,008 
Jan. 1, 1935 : 807,61 209 ,085 154,000 1,170,698 
Jan. 1, 1937 : 593,61 172,147 504, 396 1,270,157 
Jan. 1, 1938 : 788, 352 193, 521 7,919 1,489, 791 
Jan. 1, 1939 : 191, 298 89,711 1,945, 676 
July 1, 19 t a 237,819 790,483 2,221, 768 
Jan. 1, 1 : 1,094,392 194, 643 617, 322 1,906, 357 

1/ Outstanding loans are those reported as of December 31 or June 3, but are here 


as of January 1 or July 1 in order to conform to usage of the Bureau of Agricultura 


Economics with regard to other data on farm credit and with Census practice. Excluding ter- 


ritories and possessions. 


Table 2.- Personal and collateral loans to farmers held by insured commercial 
banks, by geographic divisions, on specified dates, 1934-40 1/ 


Geographic : Jan. 1, : Jan. 1, : Jan. 1, : Jan. 1, : July 1, : Jan. 1, 
divigion : 1935 : 1937  : 1938 1939 : 1939 : 1940 
: 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
: dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
New Englani eoeccee’ 11,291 6,081 7,992 9,252 8,613 8,990 
Middle Atlantic ...! 324 38,648 43,174 54,212 52,536 3,261 
East North Central : 121,280 89,120 126,500 156,309 187,550 168,993 
West North Central : 188,567 190,512 242,593 311,923 354,138 355,42 
South Atlantic ....: 98,698 24,991 40,191 56,991 18, 555 2,646 
East South Central : 87,891 26 , 865 54,141 102,690 117, 90, 324 
West South Central : 111,470 82,182 116,234 181,965 202,701 apt nos 
Mountain 8,497 69,298 76,602 84,593 $1,110 95,432 
Pacific ...... 5,595 65,917 __ 80,924 — 106,727 120,642 111,774 
: 
United States ..: 807,613 593,614 788,351 1,064,667 1,193,466 1,094, 392 


py) Outstanding loans are those reported as of December 31 or June 0, but are here presented 
as of January 1 or July 1 in order to conform to usage of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics with regard to other data on farm credit and with Census practice. Excluding ter- 


Titories and possessions. 
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Banks in the 12 North Central States 1/ reported a net decrease of 
$17,269,000 in personal and collateral loans to farmers between these two 
dates. At the same time corn loans held by banks in that area under purchase 
agreements with the Commodity Credit Corporation decreased nearly 120 million 
dollars, while wheat loans held under such agreements increased by perhaps as 
much as 60 or 65 million dollars within the same area (table 3). The banks! 
other personal and collateral loans may be assumed therefore to have’ 
increased in this area about 40 million dollars during the 6 months. 


Table 3.- Loans held unfer purchase agreements with Commodity Credit 
Corporation by banks and other private lending agencies, 
July 1, 1939 and Jan. 1, 1940 


Commodity July 1, 1939 Jan. 1, 194 or 

: 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
Theat .....csccee? 2,655 104,096 +101, 441 
Wool 415 213 -202 
an 119, 395 69 -119, 326 
270,457 132,587 -137,870 
Total .....0: 392,922 2% 905 =155,957 


Personal and collateral loans to farmers held by banks in the South 
Central and South Atlantic States 2/ declined 98 million dollars during the 
6-month period. There was a decline of about $138,000,000 during the same 
period in the loans on cotton held by commercial banks and other private 
lenmiers under purchase agreements with the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
During the fall of 1939, the Commodity Credit Corporation took title to the 
cotton of the 1934 and 1937 crops held as security for commodity loans. 
Although the proportion of these loans held by commercial banks is not known 
precisely, it probably was sufficient to account for most, if not all, of the 
decrease of personal and collateral loans to farmers held by commercial banks 
in these regions. 


The importance of the loan program of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to commercial banks is iniicated by the fact that the volume of loans held by 
commercial banks under such agreements amounted on July 1, 1939 to nearly 
one-third, and on January 1, 1940 to about one-fifth, of their total short- 
term loans to farmers. 


Prior to 1932 or 1933, the short-term loans to farmers held by Federal 
and federally sponsored agencies were equal to only a small fraction of those 
held by commercial banks. Since then, however, they have increased greatly 
in importance (fig. 1). 


1/ Ohic, Ind., Ill., Mich., Wis., Minn., Iowa, Mo., N.Dak., S.Dak., Nebr., ani Kans. 


2/ Ky., Tenn., Ale., Miss., Ark., La., Okla., Tex., Del., Md., D.C., Va., W.Va., N.C., 
S.C., Ga., and Fla. 
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SHORT-TERM LOANS TO FARMERS HELD BY COMMERCIAL BANKS 
AND FEDERAL AGENCIES, COMPARED WITH INDEX OF 
PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 


DOLLARS PERCENT 
Loans not of “bankable” quality 
3.600 held by Federal agencies 00 
(1910-14=100) Loans of “bankable” quality 
3.200 held by Federal agencies 180 
Personal and collateral loans 
2.800 held by commercial banks 160 
2.400 140 
4, 
2.000 120 
; | | 
1.600 -/|+ 100 
4 4 | 
4, 4, 
400 40 
4 
4 4 
1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 38155 S8UREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The short-term loans to farmers held by Federal and federally spon- 
sored agencies have been divided roughly into two classes; those of bankable 
quality and those not of bankable quality. The first class includes mainly 
loans of production credit associations and regional agricultural credit 
corporations; it incluies also loans to, and discounts for, privately capi- 
talized livestock loan companies and agricultural credit corporations held by 
Federal intermediate credit banks, the War Finance Corporation and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and a small amount of miscellaneous other 
agricultural loans held by these agencies. The second class includes emer- 
gency <. >, feed, and drought loans held by the Department of Agriculture and 
the Farm Credit Administration, rehabilitation loans held by the Farm 
Security Administration and its predecessors, and loans to producers held by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. It is recognized that this classification 
is inexact, as it is based not on the risk involved in individual loans but 
on the general character of the loans commonly made by the various agencies. 


Most of the increase since 1934 has cccurred in types of loans desig- 
nated ar not of bankable quwlity and has resulted principally from the rural 
reLacilitation program of ise Farm Security Admiuistration and the commodity 
loan program of the Commodity Oredit Corporation. At the beginning of 1940 
the loans of nonbankable quality held by Federal and federaily sponsored 
agencies aggregated about $617,000,000, an amount about 56 percent as great 
as the volume of outstani ing personal and collateral loans to farmers held by 
insu» ‘commercial banks. 
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PERCENTAGE OF FEDERAL LAND BANK AND LAND BANK COMMISSIONER LOANS : 
USED TO REFINANCE INDEBTEDNESS SLIGHTLY LOWER IN 1939 THAN IN 1936 


* 


During 1939, 68.0 percent of proceeds of Federal land bank and Land 
Bank Commissioner loans was used to refinance mortgage and “other" iniebdted- 
ness as compared with 70.0 percent for 1936. The absolute amount of loan 
proceeds used to refinance debts also decreased as total loans closed dropped 
from $80,813,617 in 1938 to $78,998,850 in 1939. 


It will be observed from figure 1 that there was a continuous decrease 
in the percentage of proceeds used to refinance mortgage debt from the begin- 
ning of 1934 through June 3%, 1939 except for an increase in the last half of 
1938. The percentage of proceeds used to refinance othar types of debt 
decreased from the beginning of 1934 through the first half of 1937 but 
increased from then on through June 30, 1939. During the last half of 1939 
there was a slight increase in the percentage used to refinance mortgage debt 
and a substantial decrease in the percentage used to refinance other types of 


debt. 


USE OF PROCEEDS OF FEDERAL LAND BANK 
AND LAND BANK COMMISSIONER LOANS 


PERCENT 77 GENERAL AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS 77/7, 
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The percentage of loan proceeds used for refinancing indebtedness has 
varied with changes in the general agricultural situation. For instance, 
each of the four increases since 1919 in the percentage used to refinance 
indebtedness followed soon after a decline in the ratio of prices received to 
prices paid by farmers. Moreover, fluctuation in the percentage of proceeds 
used to refinance "other" debts seems to have been more sensitive to changes 
in the purchasing power of farmers than were fluctuations in the percentage 
used to refinance mortgage debt. 


The general downward treni since 1934 in the percentage of the pro- 
ceeds of land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans used to refinance 
mortgage debt may be attributed principally to the following factors: 


1. A large proportion of the farm owners who desired to refinance 
mortgage indebtedness had refinanced their loans during 1933-34, 
and following 1934 the volume of loans closed declined sharply. 


2. The leniing power of private leniing agencies has been 
increased. 


3. A somewhat brighter outlook for agricultural commodity prices 
ani higher land values in certain areas has given aided impetus 
to the use of loan proceeds for purposes other than refinancing, 
such as the purchase of lant. 


Variations in the extent to which loan proceeds were used to refinance 
both mortgage and “other” iniebtedness for the period of distressed agricul- 
tural conditions in 1933-36, as compared with the period of more favorable 
conditions in 1937-39 are indicated in figure 2 for various lender groups, 
and by regions. The differences shown for the two periods resulted not only 
from changes in the proportions of the number of loans used for refinancing, 


but also from changes in the proportion of the proceeds of particular loans 
used for this purpose. 


Figure 2 also shows the relatively higher percentage of loan proceeds 
used to purchase land in the period 1937-39, in contrast to the period 
1933-36. Increases are noticeable in all regions, but particularly in the 
West South Central and the East North Central where increases in the number 
of voluntary transfers and in land values are relatively more pronounced. 


The increased percentage of loan proceeds used for purposes other than 
refinancing debts in the period 1937-39 as compared with the period 1933-36 
reflects largely the decreasel volume of loans for refinancing purposes 
rather than an increase in the amount of loans made for nonrefinancing pur- 
poses. For the country as a whole, loan proceeds used for purposes other 
than refinancing averaged about $26,000,000 per year in the period 1937-39 
as compared with $65,000,000 for the period 1933-36. Of the regions shown in 
figure 2, only one, the West South Central, shows a larger average annual 
amount used for these purposes in the later period. 
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PERCENTAGE OF PROCEEDS OF FEDERAL LAND BANK 
AND LAND BANK COMMISSIONER LOANS USED FOR 
VARIOUS PURPOSES, MAY 1, 1933-JAN. 1, 1940 


PERCENT 
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FARMER BANKRUPTCIES CONTINUE TO DECLINE 
* 


Bankruptcies among farmers reportel to the Attorney General for the 
1939 fiscal year showed a drop of 21 percent from the preceding year, and 
were at their lowest level since 1921, according to an analysis by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


The total of 1,422 cases recorded for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939 compares with 1,799 cases for the 1938 fiscal year. This decrease repre- 
sents the continuation of a decline that has been apparent since 1933 when 
5,917 farmer bankruptcies were reported. The number of cases for 1939 is 
about 18 percent of the peak of 7,872 in 1925. 


With the exception of the Middle Atlantic and East South Central 
States, all geographic divisions of the country reported a decline in farmer 
bankruptcies for 1939 (table 1). States showing the greatest declines were 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Virginia, 

West Virginia, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Texas. Increases were mst 
noticeable in Pennsylvania and Alabama but were evident also in New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Nebraska, Delaware, Tennessee, Oklahom, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Washington. 


Table 1.- Number of bankruptcies in the United States among farmers 
compared with total of all bankruptcies, fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1938 and 1939 


:Farmer bankruptcies 
Total Bankruptcies 
Geographic : ankruptcies | among farmers 
division ; : : 
; 1938 , 19399 , 1938 , 1939 , 1938 , 1939 
: Number Number : Number Number : Percent Percent 
: : 
New England .....: 2,847 2,443: ay 53: 3.0 2.2 
Middle Atlantic .: 10,838 9,612 : 208 231: 1.9 2.4 
East North Cent. : 14,678 10,921 : a 23 : 2.9 2.7 
West North Cent. : 3,197 2,605 : : 10.2 9. 
South Atlantic ..: 4,907 4, : 270 1 : 5. 3.1 
East South Cent. : 5,228 6, 2 : 125 wi: 2. 2.2 
West South Cent. : 1,347 1,296 : 147 114: 10.9 8.8 
Mountain ....e..e 299 964 : 67 61 : 6.7 6.3 
Pacific 5, 5154s 155 149_: 2.9 2.9 
: : 
United States .: 49,4us 43,795 : 1,799 1,422 : 3.6 3.2 
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More than half of all farmer bankruptcies occurred in the Middle 
Atlantic and North Central areas. They were most numerous in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, ani Kansas. 
Illinois was high for the entire coumtry with 131 cases. States in other 
geographic areas which showed relatively large numbers of farmer bankruptcies 
in 1939 were Maine, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Texas, Washington, and 
California, of which Texas and California reported the greatest number. 

Rhode Island ani Connecticut were the only States in which there were no 
farmer bankruptcies, although New Mexico and Nevada reported only one case 
each. 


Total bankruptcies in all occupational groups combined continued to 
decrease, dropping from 49,444 in the 1938 fiscal year to 43,795 in 1939, 
although the percentage decline was not as great as for the farmer group. 
Bankruptcy cases involving farmers represented only 3.2 percent of the total 
of all cases in 1939 as compared with 3.6 in the preceding year (table 1). 
As compared with other areas, farmer cases in 1939 were a larger proportion 
of total bankruptcies in the West North Central and West South Central States, 
especially Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Texas. Other 
States with comparatively high proportions of farmer cases were Maine, 
Delaware, Maryland, Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming. Delaware, Iowa, and 
South Dakota were high for the country as a whole with more than 25 percent 
of all cases in the farmer group. 


During 1939, 2,607 cases in which farmers’ debts were aijusted without 
declaration of bankruptcy under either Section 75 or other provisions of the 
National Bankruptcy Act were also concluied. The largest part of the farmer 
cases concluded without declaration of bankruptcy continued to be handled 
under Section 75, which specifically provides for the composition and exten- 
sion of farmers' debts. The cases concluied unier this section totaled 2,598 
in the year ending June 30, 1939 as compared with 2,704 in 1938. Of these 
cases 2,309 were disposed of by some other means than those provided by the 
specific provisions of the act, chiefly through dismissals. 


Of the remaining cases filed under Section 75, 78 involving debts of 
$267,934 and payments of $144,610 were composed, and 108 with debts totaling 
$744,028 were extended. This compares with 49 compositions, affecting total 
debts of $1,186,123 and payments of $380,189, and 103 extensions involving 
debts of $752,957 in 1938. In addition 103 cases were disposed of in 1939 
under Subsection 75(s), otherwise known as the Frazier-Lemke Act, which pro- 
vides for a moratorium when a composition or extension cannot be effected. A 
total of 124 cases were handled under Subsection 75(s) in 1938. On June 30, 
1939, 4,229 cases were pending under Section 75, of which 2,208 were amended 
petitions filed under Subsection 75(s). Cases pending at the end of the pre- 
vious fiscal year totaled 4,917, incluiing 2,751 filed under Subsection 75(s). 


A few cases were handled under other provisions of the bankruptcy act. 
Two cases were composed under each of Sections 12 and 74, while four cases 
were extended under Section 74. One case was handled under Chapter 11 of the 
newly passed Chandler Act, which substitutes Chapter 11 for the remedies 
previously provided in Sections 12 and 7}. 
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LITERATURE ON AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


Compiled in the Library 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Agricultural Economics Literature, November 1939-April 1940 


Credit 


Agster, H.S. Do you live up to your credit policy? U.S. Farm Credit 
Admin. News for Farmer Coops. 6(10): 7, 26. Jan. 1940. (Published 
in Washington, D.C.) 


Allred, C.E., Luebke, B.H., and Milk, R.G. Farm credit in Marshall 
county, Tennessee, 1938. Tenn. Agr. Col. Agr. Econ. and Rural So- 
ciol. Dept. Monog. 94, 49pp., processed. Knoxville, 1939. 


American farm bureau federation. Resolutions adopted at 2lst A.F.B.F. 
convention. Amer. Farm Bur. Fed. Official News Letter 18(25): 3-4. 
Dec. 11, 1939. (Published at 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, I11.) 
Includes a resolution on rural credit. 


American institute of cooperation, 15th, Chicago, 1939. American co- 
operation. A collection of papers comorising the fifteenth summer 
session of the American institute of cooperation at the University 
of Chicago, August 7 to 11, 1939. 695pp. Washington, D.C., 1939. 

Partial contents: Side-lines and credit, by B.A. Wallace, pp. 429- 
434; Organizing and financing cold storage locker plants, by F.E. 
Ringham, pp. 487-495; Financing the production and marketing of tur- 
keys, by Herbert Beyers, pp. 553-557; Financing the production of 
turkeys, by George Susens, pp. 558-562;, Improving merchandising prac- 
tices through credit control, by Howard Cowden, pp. 657-666. 


Bauer, Walter. Interest rates on farm-mortgage loans in foreign countries. 
U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Agr. Finance Rev. 2(2): 27-34, pro- 
cessed. Nov. 1939. (Published in Washington, D.C.) 


Bergengren, Roy F. ‘ural credit unions. Consumers' Coop. 25(11): 167-169. 
Nov. 1939. (Published by The Cooverative League, 167 West 12th St., 
New York, N.Y.) 


Bjornson, E. Hjalmar. Farm debt and farm foreclausure. U.S. Dept. Agr. 
Bur. Agr. Econ. Agr. Situation 24(2): 18-20. Feb. 1940. (Published 
in Washington, D.C.) 


*References to foreign publications have been omitted. 
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Collins, G.P. Sidelights on the Oklahoma farm mortgage problem. Okla. 


Agr. Expt. Sta. Current Farm Econ. 12(5-6): 145-153. Stillwater, 
Oct.-Dec 1939 


Compilation of Federal and State laws relating to branch banking within the 
United States. Fed. Reserve Bul. 25(10): 851-870. Oct. 1939. (Pub- 
lished by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

This compilation "supersedes the compilation published in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin for November, 1936, and the previously published 
data on this subject, and shows as of August 15, 1929, the status of 
the laws of the United States and of the various States affecting the 
establishment of branches within the United States by banks and trust 
compankes, including savings banks and Morris Plan banks. Each provi- 
sion of law is followed by a citation to the appropriate statute or 


official edition of the laws of the State consulted in the vreparation 
of the compilation." 


Cusack, Lawrence A. Land banks. Some observations identified with the 
operations of the Federal md banks - 1917 to 1940. Iowa Univ. Col. 
Com. and Bur. of Business Res. Jour. Business 20(4): 9-10, 12-15. Feb. 
1940. (Published in Iowa City, Iowa) 


This is the second of a series of three articles by Mr. Cusack. 


Cusack, Lawrence A. Land banks; some historical incidents relative to 
their development in the United States. lIowa Univ. Col. Com. and 3ur. 


Business Res. Jour. Business 20(2): 7-8, 14-16. Nov. 1939. (Published 
in Iowa City, Iowa) 


The first of a series of articles. 


Forster, Garnet Wolsey, Leager, Marc C., Clement, S.L., and Matthews, M. Tay- 
lor. Outlines of agricultural economics. vii, 89pp., processed. 
Ann “rbor, Mich., Edwards brothers, fnc., 1939. 
Bibliography, pp. v-vi. 
Farm finance, pp. 62-61. 


Gilbert, Milton. Currency depreciation and monetary policy. 167pp. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania press; London, H. Milford, Oxford 
university press, 1939. 

Partial contents: Depreciation in an agricultural country; Austra- 
lia; The depreciation of sterling; The external effects of sterling 
devreciation: Sweden; External effects of sterling depreciation: The 
United States; The depreciation of the dollar; Summary and conclusions. 


Goss, A.S. Improving farm loan associations. Nation's Agr. 14(7): 8, ll, 


13. July-August 1939. (Published at 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill.) 
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Green, Roy M. Financing Kansas Farms. Amer. Soc. Farm Managers and Rural 
Appraisers Jour. 3(2): 80, 82, 105. Oct. 1939. (Published by the 
Society, Joseph Ackerman, Secretary-Treasurer, The Farm Foundation, 
600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, I11.) 


Greeson, Bugene E. Monetary control and the all-commodity index. Dynamic 
Amer. 9(5): 23-24. Dec. 1939. (Published at 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N.Y.) 


Hoecker, B.W. Farm mortgage history in Lansing township, Tompkins county. 
N.Y. (Cornell) State Col. Agr. Dept. Agr. Econ. and Ferm Mangt. Farm 
Econ. no. 114, pp. 2818-2821. Ithaca, Oct. 1939. 


Horton, Donald C. Fluctuations in outstanding farm-mortgage debt, 1910-39. 
18pp., processed. Washington, D.C., U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Bureau 
of agricultural economics, 1939. 
Reprint from Agricultural Finance Review, November 1939. 


Horton, Donald C. ‘Thirty years of mortgage debt. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. 
Econ. Agr. Situatiow& 23(10): 10-13. Oct. 1939. (Published in Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 


Huston, J.M. How can delinquent loans and foreclosed properties best be 
serviced and handled? Jour. Farm Econ. 22(1): 277-284. Feb. 1940. 
(Published by the American Farm Economic Association, Asher Hobson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 


Johnson, E.C. Farm-credit policy as a factor in soil conservation. Jour. 
Land & Pub. Util. Econ. 15(4): 377-382. Nov. 1939. (Published by 
Northwestern University, School of Commerce, 337 E. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, I11.) 


Kemmerer, Donald L. The colonial loan-office system in New Jersey. Jour. 
Polit. Econ. 47(6): 867-874. Dec. 1939. (Published at the University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 4ve., Chicago, Ill.) 


Koons, P.D., jr. Questioh marks in granting credit. U.S. Farm Credit 
Admin. News for Farmers Coops. 6(8): 17. Nov. 1939. (Published in 
Washineton, D.C.) 


Larsen, Harald C. Tenant-purchase program. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. 
Agr. Finance Rev. 2(2): 35-43, processed. Nov. 1939. (Published in 
Washington, D.C.) 


Larzelere, H.E., and MacPherson, D.D. Costs of credit extension in the sale 
of farm supplies by cooperative associations. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Quart. Bul. 22(2): 72-79. East Lansing, Nov. 1939. 


McArthur, William. Progress in farm storage of corn. Agr. Engin. 21(1): 
23-24. Jan. 1940. (Published by the American Society of Agricultural 
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Engineers, Saint Joseph, Mich.) 
Discusses the storage phase of the Government's corn loan program. 


Maris, Paul V. Farm tenancy to ownership. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. 
Agr. Situation 23(10): 17-19. Oct. 1939. (Published in Washington, 
D.C.) 


Tenant purchase program of the Farm Security Administration. 


Massachusetts. Bureau of loan agencies. Annual report... for the license 
year 1937/38. l6pp. Boston, 1939.3 
Issued by Department of Banking and Insurance, Division of Banks 
and Loan Agencies, Bureau of Loan Agencies. 


Mortgage study conference, lst, Ann Arbor, Mar. 9, 1939. Proceedings. 
Mich. Univ. School of Business Admin. Bur. Business Res. Mich. Busi- 
ness Papers, no. 4, 26pp. Ann Arbor, Apr. 1939. 


Murray, William G. How shoudd agriculture be financed? Jour. Farm.Econ. 
22(1): 138-147. Feb. 1940. (Published by the American Farm Economic 
Association, Asher Hobson, Secretary-Treasurer, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis.) 


Discussion by F.F. Hill, pp. 154-157. Dicsussion by Claude L. 
Benner, op. 158-161. 


New York (State) Legislature. Joint committee on mortgage moratorium and 
deficiency judgments. Keport... Legislature, January 31, 1938. 123pp. 


Albany, J.B. Lyon company, printers, 1938. (Legislative Document (1938) 
No. 58. State of New York.) 


Norton, L.J. When and under what conditions should a mortgage on a farm be 
foreclosed? Jour. Farm Econ. 22(1): 270-276. Feb. 1940. (Published 
by the American Farm Economic Association, Asher Hobson, Secretary- 
“*reasurer, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 


Nugent, Rolf. Consumer credit and economic stability. 420pp. New York, 
Russell Sage @oundation, 1939. 
Partial contents: Part I. The development of consumer credit; 
Part II. Economic conseouences of consumer credit fluctuations; and 
Part III. Receivables of consumer credit agencies. 


O'Brien, Harry R. Extra-normal granary. Country Gent. 110(3): 7-8, 82, 


83, 84. Mar. 1940. (Published at Indenendence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 


Discusses the corn-loan program of the Federal Bovernment. 


Ohio. State university. College of agriculture. Extension service. 
Borrowing by farmers; When? Where? How? Ohio. Agr. Col. Ext. Bul. 
200, 8pp. Columbus, 1939. 
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Oklahoma. Agricultural and mechanical college. Extension service. Farm 
and home problems discussion series, no. 2. What is the wise use of 
credit. lOpp., processed. Stillwater ,19397, 


Peterson, G.L. Changes in banking practices in Minnesota. Minn. Univ. 
Dept. Agr. Divs. Agr. Econ. and Agr. Ext. Farm Business Notes, no. 
202, po. 1-2. University Farm, St. Paul, Sept. 1939. 


Social and economic research group. The key to the economic riddle, 
equalization and stabilization of raw material barter credit. The 
only remedy for national and world deflation. 46pp., processed. 
cGlen Ellyn, I1l., 1939, 

"Single copies of this treatise will be sent on request - while 
available." 


Stokdyk, E.A. Financing farmers' cooperetives. U.S. Farm Credit Admin. 
Circ. 20, 1l3pp. Washington, D.C., 1939. 


Stratton, Gladys. Long and short term credit. Conn. State Col. Ext. Serv. 
Bul. 281, 10pp. Storrs, 1939. 
Information for the farmer and his family. 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Agricultural adjustment administration. In- 
structions for state and county committees for determining eligibility 
and completing documents for loans on 1939 corn. 28pp., processed. 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 20, 1939. (39-Corn loan 2) 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. The agricul- 
tural credit outlook for 1940. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Agr. 
Finance Rev. 2(2): 1-12, processed. Nov. 1939. (Published in Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 


U.S. Bapt. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. Commercial 
banks continue to expand loans to farmers. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. 
Econ. Agr. Finance Rev. 2(2): 44-46, processed. Nov. 1939. (Pub- 
lished in Washington, D.C.) 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. Demand de- 
posits of country banks at record levels. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. 
Econ. Agr. Finance Rev. 2(2): 47-48, processed. Nov. 1939. (Pub- 
lished in Washington, D.C.) 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. Farm-debt 
adjustment activity continues in substantial volume. U.S. Dept. Agr. 
Bur. Agr. Econ. Agr. Finance Rev. 2(2): 57-58, processed. Nov. 1939. 
(Published in Washington, D.C.) 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. Farm-mort- 
gaze holdings of life insurance companies show little change. U.S. 
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Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Agr. Finance Rev. 2(2): 55-56, processed. 
Nov. 1939. (Published in Washington, D.C.) 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. Farmer 


bankruptcies in 1939 lowest in 18 years. 6pp., processed. Washing- 
ton, D.C., Mar. 1940. 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. Federal 
land bank and land bank commissioner loans. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. 


Agrl Econ. Agr. Finance Rev. 2(2): 51-54, processed. Nov. 1939. 
(Published in Washington, D.C.) 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. Loan opera- 
tiohs of the Commodity Credit Corporation. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. 
Econ. Agr. Finance Rev. 2(2): 48-49, processed. Nov. 1939. (Pub- 
lished in Washington, D.C.) 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics, Report of 
the chief...1939. 40vp. Washington, D.C., 1939. 


Farm values and mortgage debt, pp. 20-21; short-term credit, pp. 
21-22 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricul®ural economics. Small de- 
cline in farm reayestate holdings of leading lending agencies in 1938, 
U.S. Deptl Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Agr. Finance Rev. 2(2): 50-51, pro- 
cessed. Nov. 1939. (Published in Washington, D.C.) 


U.S. Farm credit administration. FCA loans and repayments summarized for 
1939. U.S. Farm Credit Admin. News for Farmer Coops. 6(11): 12, 27. 
Feb. 1940. (Published in Washington, D.C.) 


U.S. Farm credit administration. Revised rules and regulations for pro- 
duction credit associations organized under the Farm credit act of 
1933, effective close of business December 31, 1939. 6pp., processed. 
cWashington, D.C., 1939.5 


U.S. Farm credit administration. Waverly (Growers cooperative in Florida, 
finances production services for citrus growers. U.S. Farm Credit 
Admin. News for Farmer Coops. 6(11): 12. Feb. 1940. (Published in 
Washington, D.C.) 


U.S. Farm credit administration. Division of finance and research. Eco- 
nomics subdivision. Study of four rural credit unions. Noble, 
Wabash and Howard counties, Indiana, Buchanan, Michigan. 28pp., pro- 
cessed. Washington, D.C., Sept. 1938. 


Wall, N.d. The credit outlook for 1940. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. 
Agr. Situation 23(11): 3-4. Nov. 1939. (Published in Washington, 
D.C.) 
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Warren, S.¥W. Results of farm-mortgage financing in eleven counties in 
New York state. N.Y. (Cornell) Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 726, 20pp. 
Ithaca, 1939. 

"The information for this study was obtained from the files of 
various lending agencies which made first-mortgage loans. The loans 
studied were made during the period 1917-29. The files of the lend- 
ing agencies contain information concerning the situation at the time 
the loan was made, and a record of the disposition of the loan if it 
has been foreclosed or paid in full. This record was obtained up to 
November 1936... Enformation was obtained for three counties in west- 
ern New York (Monroe, Genesee, and Wyoming) and eight counties in 
southern New York (Steuben, Schuyler, Chemung, Tompkins, Tioga, Cort- 
land, Broome, and Chenango)." 


Wright, J.M. Short-term icultural loans of a rural New York bank. N.Y. 
(Cornell) State Col. - Dept. Agr. Econ. and Farm Mangt. Farm Econ. 
no. 115, po. 2846-2848. Ithaca, Nov. 1939. 


Young, R.A., and Bernstein, Blanche. The statistical pattern of instalment 
debt. Natl. Bur. Econ. Res. Bul. 76-7, 2lpp. Oct. 15, 1939. 
(Published at 1819 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 

"This bulletin presents findings developed froma study of the use 
et of instalment credit for the purchase of commodities. The study was 
initiated in 1938 as one phase of the National Bureau's investigation 
of consumer instalment financing, the first project ubder the program 
of research in finance supported by special grants from the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers and the Rockefeller Foundation... 

"This bulletin is based on data obtained from the Study of Consumer 
Purchases, a Works Progress Administration project conducted by the 
United States Bureau of Home Economics and Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in cooperation with the National Resources Committee and the Central 
Statistics Board." 

Information is given for the year 1935/36. 

Methods of estimate and limitations of the data, appendix, pp. 20-21. 


Land Values and Appra 


Armstrong, Robert H. The folklore of valuation. Appraisal Jour. 7(4): 334- 
342. Oct. 1939. (Published by the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 22 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, I11l.) 


A farm appraisal schools Banking 32(4): 40-41. Oct. 1939. (Published by 
the American Bankers Association, 22 E. 40th St., New York, N.Y.) 
Brief account, with pictures and program, of the second Farm Apprai- 
sal School held by the Iowa Bankers Association. 
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Herrick, Charles. The effect of parks upon land and real estate values. 
Planners' Jour. 5(4): 89-94, Oct.-Dec. 1939. (Published by the 
American Institute of Planners, Hunt Hall, Cambridge, Mass.) 

"It is the purpose of this a#ticle to describe a mathematical 
analysis which demonstrates that q well planned park system has really 
become an economical investment; in fact, that it has more than paid 
for itself." 


Jerrett, Herman Daniel. The theory of real property valuation. Hd. 1, 
309pp. Sacramento, Printed by Keystone press, 1938. 

The author devotes two chapters to a discussion of the factors of 
production and to the distribution of the productive return. These 
are followed by chapters on the value of agricultural land, and the 
actual appraisal of farm land. Several chapters are devoted to the 
valuation of urban real estate. These are followed by chapters on 
the evaluation of water, and of timber and of mineral land, and 
eminent domain. Formulae, tables and other data of use to appraisers 
are given in the text and in an appendix. 


Kansas. State planning board. Relation of assessed value to sales value 
of Kansas real estate, 1933-1937, inclusive. Published...as a report 
on project number 465-82-3-163 conducted under the auspices of the 
Works progress administration...July 1939. l2pp., processed. Topeka, 
Kans., 1939. 

Contains"data for an additional forty counties." - p. l. 


Keeney, L.G. Appraisal of insured farm building risks. Agr. Engin. 21(1): 
13p14, 16. Jan. 1940. (Published by the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Saint Joseph, Mich.) 

"Presented before the Farm Structures Division at the fall meeting 
of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, at Chicago, I11l., 
December 6, 1939." 


Pike, Herbert. Appraising unimproved farms. Amer. Soc. Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers. Jour. 3(2): 64-66, 92. Oct. 1939. (Published hy 
the Society, Joseph Ackerman, Secretary--reasurer, The Farm Foundation, 
600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 


Regan, M.M. Farm land fivalues - where headed? U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. 
Econ. Agr. Situation 24(1): 9-11. Jan. 1940. (Published in Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 


Regan, M.M. The farm real estate situation, 1936-37, 1937-38, and 1938-39. 
U.S. Dept. Agr. Cir, 548, 42pp. Washington, B.C., 1929. 


Rural appraisers' handbook for Tompkins and Corkland counties, New York, 

N.Y. (Cornell) Agr. Col. A.E. 293, 27pp., processed. Ithaca, 1940. 
"Prepared by students in Agricultural Economics 205 under the direc- 
tion of S.W. Warren." 
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Stalcup, H.E. Adjusting for location, markets and roads. Amer. Soc. 


Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers. Jour. 3(2): 89-92. Oct. 1939. 
(Published by the Society, Joseph Ackerman, Secretery-Treasurer, 
The Farm Foundation, 600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, I11.) 

It is the purpose of this article "to correlate some of the known 
facts concerning the relationship of the value of farm property and 
the respective location, markets and roads available." 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. Average 


consideration per acre in voluntary transfers of farm real estate. 
Data for 463 selected counties for 1935 or earlier years. 264pp., 
processed. Washington, D.C., Nov. 1939. 

"This project was under the di@ection of Eric Englund...and was 
administered directly by a committee under the chairmanship of Donald 
Jackson. The work involved in compiling the data for this publication 
--ehas been carried out by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics under 
the direction of M.M. Regan and A.R. Johnson." 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. Ratio of 


assessed value to consideration in voluntary transfers of farm real 
estate. Data fo# 366 selected counties, for 1935 or earlier years. 
190pp., processed. Washington, D.C., Nov. 1939. 

"This project was under the direction of Eric Englund and was ad- 
ministered directly by a committee under the chairmanship of Donald 
Jackson. The work involved in compiling the data for this publication 


«+-has been carried out by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics under 
the direction of M.M. Regan and A.R. Johnson." 


U.S. Dept. 6f agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. Report of 


the chief...1939. 40pp. Washington, D.C. ® 1939. 
Farm values and mortgage debt, pp. 20-21. 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. Transfers 


of farm real estate, number of properties and acreage transferred, by 
kind of transfer. Data for 485 fected counties, for 1935 or earlier. 
years. l18lpp., processed. Washington, D.C., Aug. 1939. 

"This project was under the direction of Eric Englund and was di- 
rectly administered by a committee under the chairmanship of Donald 
Jackson. The work involved in compiling the data for this publication 


-+ehas been carried out by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics under 
the direction of M.M. Regan and A.R. Johnson." 


U.S. Farm credit administration. Appraising farms for mortgage loans. 


U.S. Farm Sredit Admin. Cire 13, l6pp., rev. Washington, D.C., 1939. 
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Smitg, Leroy K. Wheat income stability; text of talk...at Farm and home 


U.S. 


U.S. 


U.S. 


U.S. 


U.S. 


U.S. 


U.S. 


U.S. 


U.S. 


week, Feb. 9, 1940, Kansas State college, Manhattan, Kansas. 9pp., 


processed. Washington, D.C., U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Federal 
crop insurance corporation, 1940. 


Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. Federal 
wheat crop insurance. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Agr. Finance 


a 62-63, processed. Nov. 1939. (Published in Washihgton, 
D.C. 


Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. Land sale 
contracts utilizing crop insurance protection. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. 
Agr. Econ. Agr. Finance Rev. 2(2): 60-62, processed. Nov. 1939. 
(Published in Washington, D.C.) 


Dept. of agriculture. Federal crop insurance corporation. Crop in- 
surance and the multiple unit land owner. U.S. Dept. Agr. Fed. Crop 
Insurance Corp. FCI-Information 11, 9pp. Washington, D.C., Sept. 1939. 


Dept. of agriculture. MBederal crop insurance corporation. First 
annual report of the manager...1939. 29pp. Washington, D.C., Sept. 
13, 1939. 


Dept. of agriculture. Federal crop insurance corporation. insured 
harvests. U.S. Dept. Agr. Fed. Crop Insurance Corp. FCI-Information 
10, 14pp. Washington, D.C., Oct. 1939. 


Dept. of agriculture. Federal crop insurance corporation. "Let me 
tell you what crop insurance means to me." U.S. Dept. Agr. Fed. Crop 
Insurance Corp. FCD&Information 12, 6pp. Washington, D.C., Oct. 1939. 


Dept. of agriculture. Federal crop insurance corporation. 1940 wheat 
crop insurance regulations. l1l4pp. Washington, D.C., Jume 30, 1939. 


Dept. of agriculture. Federal crop insurance corporation. Questions 
and answers on wheat crov insurance. U.S. Dept. Agr. Fed. Crop In- 
surance Corp. FCI-Information 9, 13pp. Washington, D.C., Sept.}]939. 


Dept. of agriculture. Federal crop insurance corporation. Wheat 
crop insurance means assured buying power. U.S. Dept. Agr. Fed. Crop 
Insurance Corp. FCI-Information 7, 6pp. Washington, D.C., Aug. 1939. 


Valgren, V.N. Insuring through farmers' mutual. U.S. Farm Credit Admin. 
Cir, 15, 13pp. Washington, D.C., 1939. 
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Taxation and Local Government 


Alderfer, H.F. Design for Pennsylvania localities. Natl. Munic. Rev. 
28(10): 698-707. Oct. 1939. (Published hy the National Municipal 
League, 299 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 

"Reorganization of local governments along up-to-date, efficient 
lines - home rule, manager vlan for counties and cities, strong merit 
system, improved financial procedure - must come if smaller units of 
government are to be preserved as part of our democratic processes." 


Aull, G.H. The probable aconomic effects of a homestead exemption act 
on public revenues in South Carolina. S.C. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 323, 
30pp. Clemson, 1939. 

"The present study was designed to determine the number of 'home- 
steads’ in each of the various taxing units and the distribution of 
these vroperties by assessed value groups and on the basis of these 
figures to calculate the probable effect of certain specified exemp- 
tions upon property tax receipts." 


Baker, J.-A. The graduated farm land transfer stamp tax. Jour. Land & 
Pub. Util. Econ. 16(1): 21-29. Feb. 1940. (Published by Northwest- 
ern University Schhol of Commerce, 337 East Chicago Ave., Chieago, 
Tll.) 

The writer recommends that the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended and 

extended in 1928, 1932, 1934, 1935 and 1939, and which provides for 
a stamp tax on conveyances, be reviwed in such a way that it will 
"form an effective check on speculative activity in the land market." 
This proposed revision "involves a change in the method of calculating 
the rate and the amount of the tax as applied to agricultural kmd 
transfers." The subject is discussed under the following subtopics: 
The stamp tex on conveyances; determining factors in land valuation; 
the pervading influence of psychological attitudes; essential require- 
ments for a device to control land speculation; the graduated land- 
transfer stamp tax plan; administrative considerations; economic ef- 
fects of the stamp tax; legal considerations. 


Bates, Frank Greene, and Field, Oliver P. State government. Rev. ed., 
56lpp. New York and London, Harper and brothers ,1939, 
"References" at end of most of the chapters. 
Partial contents: Introduction to the study of political science; 
National-State relations; Interstate relations; and Local government 
(other than cities). 


Beard, Charles Austin. American government and politics. With the assist- 
ance of William Beard. Ed. 8, 814pp. New York, The Macmillan co., 
1939. 
Bibliography at end of each chapter. 
Part I. Federal government; Part II. State and local government. 
(Contains a chapter on Rural local government.) 
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Bowen, Howard. English grants-in-aid; a study in the finance of local 
government. 156pp. Iowa City, Ia., 1939. (University of Iowa 
studies in social science. v. 11, no. 1) 

Also University of Iowa Studies, New Series, no. 375. 

Partial contents: English local government and its finance; The 
development of grants-in-aid; Redistributing the bué@den of local 
government costs; The distribution of grants-in-aid among local 
authorities; Equalization in theory; Equalization and the present 
®nglish grants; and Promotional grants: Housing. 

There are also two Appendices - The incidence of rates; and The 
rateable value of England and Wales. 


California. State planning board. Tax delinquent land in California, a 
review of the problem and a plan for its solution. 1938. 89pp., 
processed. Sacramento ,19397, 


Cline, D.C. Michigan tax trends as related to agriculture. Mich. Agr. 
Exot. Sta. Spec. Bul. 301, 88pp. East Lansing, 1940. 

Contents: Michigan property tax trends; Michigan state and local 
tax bhll; The general vropverty tax in 200 Michigan agricultural town- 
shins; Rural highway finance; Trend of farm taxes in relation to famm 
values; A summary and some implications; Notes and references; Statis- 
tical appendices. 


Conference on government and business, 6th, Albuquerque, New Mexico, Dec. 
8-9, 1939. Papers presented at the sixth annual conference... Decem- 
ber 8-9, 1939. New Mex. Business Rev. 9(1): 1-99, Jan. 1940. (Pub- 
lished at University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico). 

Partial contents: What should county and municipal audits cover? 
by Haskell Taylor, pp. 3-8, discussion by C.M. Botts, Jr., pp. 8-10; 
Stimlating citizen interest in government costs, by G.L. Guthrie, 
pp. 28-32; Ponulation trends and government costs, by T.C. Root, 
pp. 23-35; The effect of government land vurchases on county finances 
cin New Mexico; by A.D. Brownfield, vp. 36-423, discussion by Ralph 
Charles, pp. 43-47; The merit system and government costs, by William 
H. Edwards, po. 59-69; Princivles of the Hatch act and the possibility 
of its extension to state and local government, by George C. Taylor, 
pp. 70-75, discussion by Thomas C. Donnelly, pp. 75-77; Excise taxes, 
a necessity in New Mexico, by G.S. Carter, np. 91-97, discussion by 
J.R. McCollum, po. 97-99. 


Connecticut. Tax collectors' association. Proceedings of the third regu- 
lar annual meeting...held on March 16, 1938. 57pp. (Hartford, Conn. 
Tax commissioner, 1938. (Taxation-docugent no. 285) 

Partial contents: Foreclosure of tax liens, by Arthur R. Thompson, 
pp. 15-16; Sale of real estate for taxes, by Frederick L. Phelps, pp. 
17-22; and The collection of taxes in Connecticut and elsewhere, by 
George B. Clarke, pp. 34-40. 
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Craig, Ronald B. The forest tax delinquency problem in the South. South. 


Econ. Jour. 6(2): 145-164. Oct. 1939. (Published by the Sothern 
Economic Association and the University of North Carolina. May be 
obtained from the Managing Editor, P.O. Box 389, Chapel Hill, N.C.) 

"The evidence presented in this paper indicates both the size and 
the seriousness of the problem of forest-land tax delinquency in the 
South. It is believed, however, that the problem can be solved by 
the federal, state, and local governments in cooperation with the 
forest land Owners and the forest vroducts industries. Such efforts 
are already under way in several stateg, but need to be amplified and 
extended in order that all lands suitaole for private development may 
continue in such use, while other lands may be devoted to those public 
uses for thich they are best adapted," - p. 163. 


Crouch, Winston Winford. State aid to local government in California. 


pp. 223-421. Berkeley, Calif., University of California press, 1939. 
(Publications of the University of California at Los Angeles in social 
sciences, v. 6, no. 3) 


Currier, Charles E. The effect of government land purchases on the tax 


structure of two counties in New Mexico. N. Mex. Business Rev. 8(4): 
167-172. Oct. 1939. (Published at the Univeristy Press, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex.) 

"With the inauguration, in 1934, of a land purchase program by 
the federal government several questions of public policy arose. 
Chief among these was the feeling that the local tax structures of 
the various counties and states would be affected as the land so 
purchased automatically became untaxable by these agencies. It has 
been purported that large amounts of revenue have been lost to the 
states and counties in this way. The purpdse of the following mate- 
rial is to show the effect of these purchases on the tax structure 
of two counties Valencia and Sandoval; in New Mexico." 


L.C. Farm real estate taxation vrocedure in North Dakota. llpp., 
processed. Fargo, North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, 1939. 
Issued in cooperation with United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics. 


Ferger, Wirth F. The measurement of tax shifting: A case study in econo- 


mics and law. &n Research conference on economics and statistics, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Feport of fifth annual conference...July 3 


to 28, 1939, pp. 30-32. Chicago, The University of Chicago press, 
1939. 


Robert S., and Wood, William B. Tax and salvage sales. Mich. Univ. 
Bur. Govt. Mich. Pamphlets no. 4, 24pp. Ann Arbor, 1939. 

"The material in this pamphlet is based on a previous publication 
of the Bureau of Government gatitled Realty Tax Delinquency in 
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Michigan (October 1937) by Robert S. Ford. The legislative history 
of the tax and salvage sales has been revised to conform with the 
following Michigan Public Acts of 1939: 37, 50, 51, 52, 244, 282, 
and 329." 


Forster, Garnet Wolsey, Leager, Marc C., Clement, S.L., and Matthews, M. 
Taylor. Outlines of agricultural economics. vii, 89pp., processed. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards brothers, inc., 1939. 
Bibliogravhy, pp. v-vi. 
Farm taxation, pp. 64-65. 


Gard, Wayne. Tax savings can begin at home. One simple step, streamlin- 
ing county governments which have not changed since the horse-and- 
buggy days would result, not only in lower costs, but in better lo- 
cal administration. Nation's Business 27(10): 60, 62-53. Oct. 1939. 


(Published by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 


Greenwich, Conn. Committee on town government reorganization. Report. 
32pp.- Greenwich, Conn. ;Belcastro brothers, printers; 1939. 


Groves, Harold Martin. Financing government. 777pp. New York, H. Holt 
and company (1939.4 

Bibliography at end of most chapters. 

After the Introduction the author has divided this work into sev- 
eral parts on Public revenues, Institutions and problems of the revenue 
system as a whole, Public expenditures and Public borrowing. 

The book contains also a valuable apvendix by Joseph Rosa entitled 
Public Finance Literature which reviews and evaluates briefly the most 
important writings on the subject from ancient times to the present. 


Hazelett, Clarence William. Incentive taxation, a key to security... Ed. 3, 
completely rev., 2020p. New York, E.P. Dutton & co., inc., 1939. 
Partial contents: The problem is economic; The real cause of de- 
pression; A general depression is a strike of capital; The income of 
labor is in proportion to the value of what it vroduces; Magnificent 
opportunity for tnion labor leaders; Incentive taxation is a practical 
solution to insure continuous jobs to all who wish to work; The farm- 


er's problem; Relation of money value to production; and The production 
(work) of money. 


Howe, Harold. Local government finance in Kansas. 33pp., processed. 
Topeka, Kans., Kansas State planning board in cooperation with Works 
progress administration and National resources committee, 1939. 


Hurt, Elsey, comp. Organizational changes in California state government, 
supplementary to the chart, "California state government under the 
constitution and laws, January, 1935." January 6, 1939. 7pp., 
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processed. Berkeley, Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of California, 1939. 


Idaho. State planning board. A study of local taxing units in Idaho... 
A vroject of the Works progress administration of Idaho, official 
project no. 665-92-3-8. 37v., processed. ,;Boise, 1938., 


Illinois. Commission on inter-governmental cooperation. Report of the 
Commission on inter-governmental cooperation and Illinois Flood re- 
lief and prevention commission to the governor and the General 
assembly. 3lpp. (Springfield, 1939. 


Illinois. Legislative council. Research dept. Tax delinquency in I1l- 
inois with particular reference to Cook county. I11. Leg. Counc. 
Res. Dept. Pub. 13, 9lpp., processed. n.p., 1939, (Research re- 
port on proposal no. 13) 


Tllinois. Tax commission. Survey of local finance in Illinois... 

v. 2-4, prepared by Illinois Tax Commission in cooveration with Works 
progress administration. 3 v., processed. Chicago, Lithographed by 
F.J. Riley printing co., 1939. 

V. 1, Atlas of taxing ufits. 139pp. 

V. 2, Property taxation: assessed valuations, tax rates, and tax 
extensions, 1927-1936. 637pp. 

Vv. 3, Property taxation: assessed valuations, levies, tax rates, 
and tax extensions, 1937 and 1938. 249pp. 

V. 4, Recekpts and disbursements of townships and road districts, 
1925-1936. 654pp. 


Indiana. Commission on interstate cooperation. Summary of accomplish- 
ments of Special regional committee on conflicting taxation. Ind. 


Comn. on Interstate Coop. Bul. 2, 2pp., processed. Indianapolis, 
Oct. 24, 1938. 


Intergovernmental relations in the United States; a broad survey of recent 
developments in the field of American government at all levels. 
Edited by W. Brooke Graves. Amer. Acad. Polit. and Social Sci. Ann. 
207: 1-218. Jan. 1940. (Pubbished at 3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 

Contents: Politics and administration in intergovernmental rela- 
tions, by G. Homer Durham, pp. 1-6; State legislation facilitative 
of Federal action, by V.0. Key, Jr., po. 7-13; The future of Federal 
grants-in-aid, by Josevh P. Harris, pp. 14-26; Intergovernmental 
taxation today, by David Fellman, pn. 27-37; Federal-State personnel 
relations, by George C.S. Benson, pp. 38-43; Municipalities and the 
Federal government, by Raymond S. Short, pp. 44-53; Trade barriers 
between States, by F. Eugene Melder, pp. 54-61; Tax competition 
between States, by James W. Martin, vp. 62-69; The Supreme Court and 
interstate oarriers, by Robert H. Jackson, pp. 70-78; Uniform legis- 
lation in the United States, by Rodney L. Mott, pp. 79-92; Interstate 
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compacts and administrative co-operation, by Garland C. Routt, pp. 
93-102; Work of the commissions on interstate co-operation, by 
Hubert R. Gallagher, pp. 103-110; Federal uses of administrative 
areas, by James W. Fesler, pp. 111-115; Voluntary regionalism in 
control of water resources, by Devid W. Robinson, pp. 116-123; In- 
tergegional relations, by Elwyn A. Mauck, pp. 124-129; Relation of 
Federal regional authorities to State and local units, pp. 130-137; 
Political regionalism and administrative regionalism, by Donald Da- 
tidson, pp. 138-143; State centralization in the South, by Paul W. 
Wager, pp. 144-150; Fiscal aspects of State-local relations, by 
George W. Spicer, pp. 151-160; Politics of integration in metropol- 
itan areas, by Victor Jones, pp. 161-167; County consolidation, by 
J.B. Shannon, pp. 168-175; Municinal government and special purpose 
authorities, by William T.R. Fox and Annette Baker Fox, pp. 176-184; 
America's tax dollar - a key problem in Zovernmental reconstruction, 
by Albert Lepawsky, pp. 185-193; Deficiencies in State and local 
government data, by Edward R. Gray, pp. 194-202; Readjusting govern- 
mental areas and functions, by W. Brooke Graves, pp. 203-209; A 
bibliography of intergovernmental relations in the United States, 
by Dorothy Campbell Culver, pp. 210-218. 


Isseks, Morris S. History of state administrative agencies in Oregon 


1843-1927... Submitted by the State planning board to the Honorable 
Charles A. Sprague, governor of Oregon. Published as a report on 
projects o.p. 65-94-823 and o.p. 165-94-6052 under auspices of the 
Works progresa administration. 64pp. ,Portland? Oregon State 
Planning board; 1939. 


Jackson, Donald. Five decades of farm taxes. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. 


Econ. Agr. Situation 23(12): 24-27. Dec. 1939. (Published in Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 


Jones, Edward. The effect of taxes upon property values in New England. 


Taxes 18(1): 25-27, 37. Jan. 1940. (Published by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 214 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I11l.) 

Address delivered before the Conference of New England Tax Offi- 
cials, Williamstown, Mass., Oct. 5, 1939. 


Kalijarvi, Thorsten V., and Chamberlin, William C. The government of New 


Hampshire. 283pp.- Durham, N.H., The University of New Hampshire 
19395 


"Notes" at end of each chapter except the last. 
A study of the state, county and local governments. 


Kansas. State planning ‘board. Property taxation in Saline county, Kan- 
sas, 1925-1936. Published...as a report on project number 665-82- 
3-73 conducted under the auspices of the Works progress administra- 
tion. 163pp., processed. Topeka, Kans., 1939. 
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Kimmel, Lewis H. New levels in governmental expénditures, taxation and 
debt. Conf. Bd. Econ. Rec. 1(9): 93-104. Sept. 15, 1939. (Published 
by the National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave., 

New York, N.Y.) 
"This is the second of tnree studies of the cost of government in 
recent years." 


Kimmel, Lewis H. Recent trends in the cost of government. Conf. Bd. 
Econ. Rec. 1(7): 69-79. Aug. 31, 19239. (Published by the National 
Industrial Conference Boaré, Inc., 247 Park Ave., New York, N.Y.) 

"This is the first of three studies by the Division of Industrial 
Economics of fhe Conference Board on the general subject, 'The Cost of 
Government in Recent Years.'" 

Accompanied by eight tables and three charts. 


Leonard, James Montrose. The direct tax burden on low income groups. 3lpn. 
New York City, National municipal league ,.1939.; 


Lucas co., Ohio. County auditor. Delinquent tax analysis, Lucas county, 
Ohio, March 8, 1939. 248pp., processed. Toledo? 1939. , 


McAnear, Beverly. Mr. Robert R. Livingston's reasons against a land tax. 
Jour. Polit. Econ. 48(1): 63-90. Feb. 1940. (Published at the Univ- 
ersity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, I11.) 

Discussion of & manuscript essay written about 1752 by Judge R.R. 
Livingston and now in the papers of William Smith, Jr., in the New 
York Public Library. The manuscript itself is reprinted on pp. 82-90 
of the article. 


Maryland. Committee on the structure of the Maryland state government. 
Report. 3lpp. Baltimore, Md., 1938. 


Michigan. Commission on reform and modernization of government. Report 


of a preliminary survey... December 20, 1938. l17pp. Lansing, Mich., 
1938. 


Michigan. Staté board of tax administration. General sales tax. Rules 


and regulations amended as of and effective June lst, 1938. 37pp. 
Lansing, Mich. .1938, 


Michigan. Tax study commission. Staff studies of the Tax study commis- 

sion, 1928-29... Edited by Leo Day Woodworth and Lent D. Upson. 
3 pts., processed. Detroit _.338-39. 

Partial contents: Part I: The Michigan tax system, by Leo Day 
Woodworth, pp.. 1-28; Federal-State fiscal relations, po. 23-53; Mich- 
igan tax law, constitutional and statutory, by Leo Day Woodworth, 
pp. 54-78; Fiscal survey, State of Michigan, by Robert S. Ford, pp. 
84-130; State and local debt of the State of Michigan, Jan. 1, 1937, 
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pp. 131-138; Revenue and expenditure of Michigan school districts 
1923-1937, pp. 139-145A; Federal taxes collected in Michigan, fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1938, pp. 146-150; State tax administrative 
organization, by Leo Day Woodworth, pp. 151-199; Retail sales and 
use taxes, by Spencer A. Larsen, pp. 200-272. Part II: Miscella- 
neous taxes, by Exbert S. Wengert, pp. 273-291; Death and gift taxes, 
by Egbert S. Wengert, pp. 317-346; Severance taxes, by Leo Day Wood- 
worth, pp. 478-522. Part III: General property tax, by Leo Day 
Woodworth, pp. 523-591-i; General property tax: Effect of 15-mill 
limitation, by Louis H. Schtitmwel, pp. 592-627; and Drafts of pro- 
pased legislation; with explanatory notes and statistics, by Leo 

Day Woodworth, pp. 627-753. 


Michigan. University. Bureau of government. Property tax administra- 
tion. Mich. Univ. Bur. Govt. Mich. Pamphlets no. 3, 2lpp. Ann 
Arbor, 1939. 


Mississippi. State tax commission. The Mississ&ppi homestead exemption 
program of 1938. 95pp. Jackson, Miss., 1938. 


New Jersey state chamber of commerce. Do new taxes relieve the tax bur- 
den on real estate? The experiences of nine stateg, prepared by the 
Department of governmental research, Alvin A. Burger, directory at 
the request of the Cost of government committee. l4pp. Newark, 
NLJ., 1939.3 


New Jersey state chamber of commerce. Dept. of governmental research. 
Appraisal of part I Report of the New Jersey State tax law revision 
commission. Prepared...at the request of the Cost of government 
committee. l6pp. Newark, N.J., 1939. 


New York (State). Dept. of taxation and finance. Fates of assessment of 
real property for the several cities, towns and villages of the state 
as finally fixed and determined by the State tax commission for the 
year 1939. N.Y. (State) Dept. of Taxation and Finance. N.Y. State 
Tax Bul. v. 24, no. 1, 17pp. Albany, N.Y., May 1939. 


New York (State). Laws, statutes, etc. Concerning milk publicity tax 
law of 1934 and amendments of 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938 and 1939. N.Y. 
(State) Dept. Taxation and Mnance. N.Y. State Tax Bul., v.24, no. 
7, 25pp. Albany, N.Y., 1939. 


Oregon. Agricultural experiment station. Agricultural research serves 
to relieve the tax burden. Biennial report...1936-1938. Oreg. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bul. 359, 132pp. Corvallis, 1938. 
Economic studies are reported under commodity headings. 
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Oregon. Commission on state and local revenues. Report of the interim 
Commission on state and local revenues, submitted to Hon. Charles 
A. Sprague, governor of Oregon, and to the fortieth Legislative 
assembly, January, 1939, pursuant to House joint resolution no. 21, 
thirty-ninth Legislative assembly. 47pp. Salem; State printing 
devt. c1939.4 

The problem before this Commission is to de¥ise "a plan whereby 
the growing costs of the social security program...may be carried 
jointly by the state and the counties, or possibly by the state 
alone." 

The report contains recommendations for the revision of the pre- 
sent property tax system to provide more efficient and equitable 
assessment of property, increased control over tax collections and 
foreclosures on the part of the State Tax Commission, and State ac- 
auisition and management of tax reverted lands. 

A state excise tax on motor vehicles and a gross income tax with 
personal proverty tax offset are suggested as new taxes. 


Pennsylvania. Dept. of commerce. State planning board. Governmental 
finance; an index of community status. Pa. Dept. Com. State Plan- 
ning Bd. Pennsylvania Planning 5(6): 5-7, 14. Harrisburg, Nov. 1939. 


Reed, D.W. Tax trends in Maine towns. Maine Agr. Coll Ext. Bul. 265, 
l2pp. Orono, 1939. 


Renne, 2&.R. What does Montana county government cost? Mont. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Mimeogr. Cir. 16, 24pp. Bozeman, 1939. 


Russell, John H. The growing movement to equalize real estate assessments. 
in Virginia. 8pp. Richmond, Division of purchase and printing, 1939. 
"This article, reprinted from the April, 1939, issue of the Vir- 
ginia Municipal Review, is based on factual data obtained through a 
Statewide Tax Survey Project, number 465-31-3-54, Virginia Works 
Progress Administration, sponsored by the State Department of Taxa- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia." 


Russell, John H. Inequality of real estate assessments within political 
subdivisions. Commonwealth 6(12): 16-18, 26. Dec. 1939. (Published 
by the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 111 N. Fifth St., Rich- 
mond, Va.) 

"The story of diversity in real estate assessment levels among the 
counties and cities of Virginia was told by Dr. Russell in last 
month's issue of The Commonwealth. The ratios therein tabulated of 
assessed to true values of real estate have been taken by the author 
as zero mile stones for measurements of the inequalities of assess- 
ments within the political subdivisions. The results of those mea- 
surements are presented in this article." - The Editor. 
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St. Louis. Chamber of commerce. Tax payments and state aid in Missouri 
by counties, 1931, 1936, 1937. 3lpp., processed. St. Louis, Mo., 
St. Louis Chamber of commerce, 1939. 
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Shumate, Roger V. Local government in Nebraska. Nebr. Leg. Counc. Rpt. 
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"In one form or another the question of governmental organization 
has been before the people of Virginia for the greater part of the 
past three decades. It has been made the basis of numerous studies 
and reports. The purpose of this article is very briefly to review 
the progress which has been made and perhaps to indicate some desir- 
able lines of procedure for the future." 
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Wiedeman, H.C. State income taxation. Univ. Denver Rpts. 15(3): 1-8. 


Sept. 1939. (Published by the Bureau of Business and Social Research 
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Accompanied by 7 tables and 6 charts. 
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Table 1.- Farm-mortgage debt: Total outstanding and amounts held ty leading lending agencies, 
United States, 1910, 1915, 1920, 1925, 1930-40 


Amounts held by leading lending agencies 


Beginning of * Total + Federal : : : : : Farm Security 


fere-sortgage : land banks : Life Three : Adpinistration 
th Joint stock Commerc it, 
sand Land Bank: : dmeurance : beaks State credit : Construction : Tenant- 
: Commi sgioner : 2 : companies 3/ : : agencies 5/ : of farmstead : purchase =e 
— improvements : 


1910 207 : 386, 961 

1915 +990,785 669,984 139: 900 

1920 g,4hg,772 : 296, 386 60,038 974,826 8/ 1,4h7 

1925 9,912,650 : 923,077 446, 429 1, 942, 624 

1930 : 9,630,768 : 1,185,765 626,980 2,105, 477 ---- 93,274 

1931 : 9,856,281: 1,175,832 590,811 2,059,221 9/ 945,172 92, 698 

1932 9,214,008 : 1,151,659 536, 644 2,007, 361 ---- 93,014 

193 8,638,383 : 1,105,610 459,183 1, 369, 160 mane ah, 075 

193 7,887,119 : 1,273,881 392,438 1,661,046 9/ 555,885 79, 57% 

1935 : 1.]85.97 : 2,501,824 255,931 1, 258, 900 49g, 842 62, 286 

1936 : 7,638,867 : 2,853,966 175,677 1,054,770 pe 48,091 

1937 : 7,389,797 +: 2,888,912 133, 499 936, 454 487,5 32, 657 

1938 : 7,204,138 : 2,835,962 104, 163 895, 470 501, 450 24, 657 3,615 0 

1939: : : 
Jan. ...: 7,070,896 : 2,723,022 87, 362 887,336 519, 276 17, 281 6,220 8,949 
apr. ...3 ---- : 2,682,112 82,837 ---- ---- 6, 220 14, 985 
July ...: — : 2,646,191 78,511 ---- 530, 628 — 6, 106 23, 244 
-—- : 2,614, 662 75, 402 ---- ---- ---- 6, 360 29, 259 

1940; 
Jan. : 2,583,901 65.719 874,026 534,170 — 6,353 32,212 
apr ---- : 2,556, 61,052 ---- ---- ---- 6,617 40, 500 


h/ fxcluding Puerto Rico. 2/ Including banks in receivership. 3/ Estimates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, 
official reports submitted to the insurance commissioners of the various States and the District of Columbia, and "Best's Life Insur- 
ance Reports." 4/ 1934-39 insured commercial banks, prior to 1934 open State and national banks. 5/ Rural Credit Bank of South 
Dakota, Bank of Worth Dakota, and Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota. $/ Including Bankhead-Jones loans and loans from corpora- 
tion trust funds. Revised to exclude loans in territories and possessions. J/ Spring of 1914. 8/ Dec. 31. 9/ June 30. 0/ Pre- 
liminary 


Table 2.- Short-term loans to farmers held by selected lending agencies, 1929-40 i/ 


Agencies supervised by Farm Credit Administration 


Beginning of : Commercial : Federal Regional 3 Security : 
year or sonth: banks 2/ : intermediate agricultural : Emergency Drought : Administration: Co 
: credit : crop loafs 4/: relief loans : 5/ 
: : +_corporations : : 
1.000 dol. 1.000 dol. 2.000 dol 2.000 1.000 dol. 2.000 dol. + 3,000 dol. + 3,000 do). 
1929 : : 45,103 g/ 7,976 : 
1930 : 50,018 / 8,946 
1931 :8/ 1,936,360 65,633 
1932 : 2/ : 74,691 9,769 
1933 : 1/ : 82,518 2h, 373 90, 353 : : 
1934 : 60,989 27 144, 636 90, 863 : 64,577 
1935 £07,613: 55,672 60,852 87,102 78,794 : 9/ 5,600 37,162 
193 :g/ 661, 606 : 47,162 94, 096 43, 400 107, 350 65,514 ;9/ 62,900 : 271,219 
1937 : 593,614 41,017 105, 212 25, 288 104,972 60,397 : 131,600 208,034 
=, : 788, 351 4o, 464 138, 169 15,592 115, 588 57,113 : 9/ 162,802 : 173,134 
Jan. ...: 1,06%,667 : 33,545 148, 037 11,081 116, 725 54,7 : 209, 808 : p/ 308,951 
apr : 1/ : 35, 318 167, 867 10, 399 121,907 54203: 253,301 : J 
Joly ...: 1,193,466: 39,794 187,712 10,235 126, 344 53,822 : 280,574 +: 330,130 
1/ 37, 645 174,032 9,127 122, 163 53,504 : 280,271 191,379 
Jan : 1,094,392 : 33, 354 154,496 8,005 115,775 52,555 276,223 : 173, 027 
apr. LU 36, 326 173,840 7,388 124,072 51,973 : 269,207 : 149, 855 


1/ Does not include loans to farmers' cooperative organizations, which are shown in table 3 Includes loans (except those of com- 
mercial banks) in United States territories and possessions 2/ Insured commercial banks only, except in 1931 when all open national 
and State banks were covered. All agricultural loans except those secured by farm real estate are included. 3/ Loans to and dis- 
counts for private financing inetitutions. UJ Revised to include, for the first time, 1918-19 farmers’ seed loans. 5/ Bural 
rehabilitation loans to individuals. Includes loans from funds of State rural rehabilitation corporations. §/ Does not include 
loans held by other financing institutions, mainly commercial banks, and covered by Commodity Credit Corporation purchase agreements, 
which toteled $237,065,000 and $302, 916,000 on Jan. 1 and apr. 1, 1940, respectively. L/ Data unavailable. §/ June 30. Esti- 
mated. 10/ Revised. })}/ Revised to exclude loans to cooperative associations. 
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Tedle 3.- Loans to farmers' cooperative orgenizations held by selected lending agencies, 
United States, 19 


* agencies scpervised ty Farm Credit administration : Rural 
intermediate eratives Marketing Act: 2/ : Corporation 
:__credit banks fund: : : 
+ 2,000 dollars 2.200 dollars 2.020 dollars : 1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars + 1,000 dollars ‘3 
: 26,073 14,510: : 
64,377 136,698: : : 
45,177 156,280 : : : 
: 9,866 158,885 
15,211 18,697 157,752 : 
i 
: 2,731 50,013 44 43 : 3/ 10 : 1,515 : 
1, O41 69,647 53,7 : 2,603: 7,532 
1938 : 1,813 87,633 30,982 : 30,015 : 43,732 : 9,677 
Jemary ...: 920 87,496 23.723 : 719,350 : 8,412 49,498 
1,528 65,783 23,305: u/ : 9,785 y/ 
July ......: 359 59.577 22,592 : 11,77 10,814 30, 534 
October ...: 778 65,160 21,663: 4/ : 11, 256 27, 695 
1 3 H 
Jemary ...: 1,835 76,252 20,547: 169,122; 11,550 26,812 3 
april ..... : 1,754 69,311 19,763: u/ : 12,673 21,234 


L/ Formerly allotments to all borrowers, rather than loans outstanding to cooperatives, were shown under this heading. 
2/ Including loans from State rural rehabilitation corporation trust funds. Does not include loans to individuals to parti- 
cipate in cooperative enterprises. 
Revised. 
Unavailable. 


Table 4.- amount of Federa] land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans closed and estimated amount of 
farm mortgages recorded by otber lenders, United States, 1934— 


Loans closed }/ , Estimated amount of wortgages recorded by other lenders 2/ Total 
Period Federal * Land Bank Commercial Insurance © Miscel- all 
* land banks *Commissioner® banks * companies * laneous Total lenders 
Million Million > Million Million Million Million Million ; Million 
Sollara dollar dollara Sollars dollara 
730.1 553.0 219.6 110.9 45.7 80.8 457.0 1,740.1 
1935 247.6 195.9 257.8 164.9 76.4 71.7 570.8 1,014.3 a 
: 108.6 76.9 255.3 186.1 115.1 60.4 616.9 802.4 
62.8 39.7 262.9 212.8 128.2 51.3 655.2 757-7 
51.3 29.1 234.1 210.0 137.4 61.3 642.8 +: 723.2 
51.5 27.2 217.8 138.0 67.8 
Jan. - Mar. . 15.2 58.8 3 17.4 184. 208.0 
apr. - June . 13.4 7-3 53.7 34.2 18.4 160.3 : 180.8 
July - Sept. 10.3 5.4 28.1 17.0 147.2 : 158.8 
on Oct. - Dec. = 6.5: 55,0 56.9 35.4 15.0 3 : 
Jan. - Mar. ...: 17.0 9:3 1 ---- ---- ---- ---- a 
i i 


L/ Excluding Puerto Rico. 
2/ Based on reports from counties including from 31 percent to 49 percent of the farms in the United States. 
3/ Revised. Fare Credit Administration 


Table 5.- Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans: 
and loane closed, by quarters, Jan. 1, 1933 to March 31, 1 


Year an¢d quarter 


1933 
Jan. - Mar. 
Apr. - June 
July - Sept 
Oct. - Dec. 
1934 
Jan. - Mar. 
Apr. - June 
Jt - Sept 
Oct. - Dec. 
1935 
Jan. - wer 
Apr. - Jyne 
July - Sept. 
Oct. = Dec. 
1936 
Jan. - Mar. 
r. - June 
July - Sept. 
Oct. - Dec. 
1937 
Jan. - Mar. 
~ June 
July - Sept. 
Oct. = Dec. 
1938 
Jan. - Mar. 
Apr. - June 
July - Sept. 
Oct. = Dec. 
1939 
Jan. - Mer. 
Apr. - June 
July - Sept. 
Oct. - Dec. 
1940 
Jan. - Mar. 
1933 
Jan. - Mar. 
Apr. - June 
July - Sept. 
Oct. - Dec. 
1934 
Jan. - Mer 
apr. Jnne 
July - Sept 
Ost. = Dec. 
1935 
van Mar 
apr. - June 
July - Sept 
Oct. = Dec. 
1936 
Jan. - Mar. 
apr. - 
July - Sept. 
Oct. - Dec. 
1937? 
Jan. - Mar. 
apr. - June 
July - Sept. 
Oct. - Dec. 
Jan. - Mar. 
apr. - June 
July - Sept. 
Oct. - Dec. 
1939 
Jan. - Mar. 
apr. - 
July - Sept 
Oct. = Dec. 
1940 
van. - Mer 


aApount outstanding, princ 


repayments, other deductions, 


FEDERAL LaND BANKS 


ee. a Decreases in loans . Het change in Loans 

beginning Principal Other deductions: Loans closed 3 outstanding outetanding 
of quarter repayments (net) Total loans end of qaerter 
2.000 dol, 2.000 doi. 2.200 dol. 2.000 dol, + 1,000 dol, 1.000 dol. 
1,128,564 4,972 10,159 15,131 so : - €,477 1,122, 087 
1,122,087 4, 361 2: 098 13, 399 9,7 : - 3,653 1,118,434 
1,115,434 4. 4o2 4642 9,04 18,520 : + 9,476 1,127,910 
1,127,910 6,219 3, 699 9,918 114,715: +104, 797 1, 232,707 
1,232, 707 6, 674 1,028 7,702 253,368: +245, 666 1,478, 373 
1,478, 373 5,416 1,77 7,189 179, 595 +172, 406 1,650,779 
1,650,779 6, 316 7, 13, 880 173,660 +159, 780 1,610,559 
1,810, 559 10, 442 €,070 18,511 123, 744 +105, 233 1,915,792 
1,915,792 11,438 18, 857 30, 295 89,455: + 59,160 1,974,952 
1,974,952 9, 241 11,801 21,042 62,915; + 41,873 2,016, 825 
2,016, £25 9, 302 10, 164 19, 466 50,031; + 30,565 2,047, 390 
2,047, 390 12,010 9,724 21,734 46, : + 24,535 2,071, 925 
2,071, 925 11,792 41, 647 53,445 41, 49e - 11,947 2,059,978 
2,059,278 10, 219 12,499 22,718 2,777: + 4,059 2,064, 037 
2,064 037 12,097 5,618 17,715 21,339 + 43,674 2,067,711 
2,067,711 17,478 5,581 23,059 19,5 : - 3,553 2,064, 152 
2,064, 158 17,599 8,472 26,071 19,843 - 6,228 2,057,930 
2,057,930 15,431 6,740 22,171 16,560 - 5,612 2,052, 319 
2,052, 319 16, 370 3,852 20, 222 13,179 - 7,043 2,045, 276 
2,045,276 17,980 5,499 23,479 13,510 - 9,969 2,035, 307 
2,035, 307 16, £46 9,298 25, 34, 16, a4 - 9,600 2,025,707 
2,025, 707 13,735 7,046 20,781 12,770 - 8,011 2,017,696 
2,017,696 16,729 7, 266 23,975 10, 089 - 13,886 2,003,810 
2,003, 710 22,576 11, 326 33,902 12,316 - 21,586 : 1,982, 224 
1,982, 22% 23,476 13, 574% 37,050 15,183 - 21,867 + 1,960,357 
1,960, 257 21,352 2/ 11,865 2/ 33,217 2/ 13,446 - 19,771 + 1,940,586 
1, 940, 586 21,138 7,230 28, 368 10, 259 - 18,009 + 1,922,577 
1,922,577 26,485 4,031 30, 516 12,5 3 - 17,922 1,904, 655 
1,904, 655 26,707 4, 529 31, 236 17,013? - 14,223 + 1,890,432 
LAND BANK COMMISSIONER 

180 + 160 
180 3 ° 3 ere : + 5,846 ; 6,026 
6, 026 ug 72 : 64,712 70,738 
70,738 uel 212 633 167,75 : +167,120 237,858 
237,258 747 829 1,576 142, : +140, 378,526 
378, 526 1, 247 785 2,032 139,762 +137, 750 £16,276 
516,276 1,795 1,012 2,897 103,356 +100, 54S 616,225 
616, 326 2,401 1,938 339 74,100 €9,732 686 , 606 
686, 606 2,193 2,025 "218 51.101: + 46,883 772,489 
733, 3,233 1,237 4, 36,301: + 31.831 165, 320 

765, 320 4,128 1,3 5, bs 34,374: + 29, 79,7 
79%, 726 4,814 6, 162 29,334 + 23,172 817, 
817,898 4,770 4, 906 9,676 19,927: * 9,351 B27, 249 
827,249 5,692 2,933 8,624 15,282: + 6,656 833,907 
833, 907 8,277 2, 467 10, 7s 13,615: + 2,871 + 836,772 

: : 

836,778 11, 283 4, ube 15,730 12,773 - 2,97 : 833,821 
$33,821 9, 682 4,332 24,919 19,775: - 3,25 ; 330,577 
830,577 11, 861 3,709 15, 570 8,250 - 7,320 : 823, 257 
€23, 257 13,675 5,054 18,730 8,222 - 10,508 : 812,749 
612,749 14, 655 8, 627 23, 282 13,973: 796,776 
798,776 11,341 8,479 20, 320 : - 12,708 : 786,068 
736, 068 1b, 10 5,766 19, 373 5.794: - 14,079: 772,989 
771,989 17,224 2,594 25,818 680 : - 19,138 : 752,851 
752,851 17,181 10, 288 27,469 6,25 : -19,208 : 733, 647 
733, O47 14, 308 2/ 8.9% 2/ 23,232 7.207 : - 16,025 : 717,622 
717, 622 14,975 4, 208 5.400: - 13,783 703,839 
703,839 17,541 1,963 19, 6,545 - 12,959 : 690, 880 
690, 820 16, 808 5,694 22,502 9,339 3 - 13,163 677,717 


]/ Includes foreclomres, voluntary deeds, loans in process of foreclosure, etc., less increases in loans by reason of reamortizations, 


reinstatements, 
2/ Revised. 


etc. 


Farm Credit Administration. 
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Table 7.- Fart real estate loans held by selected lending agencies, by States, Jan. 1, 1938-40 V 
Federal land banks and é Life insurance 
: Land Bank 2/ Joint stock land beaks 4/ 

2,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1.000 dol. : 1,000 dol. 1,000 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol 2.000 do}. 
11,820 11,179 10,020 : 0 1 1 
New Hampshire 2,289 2,220 2,087 : : 0 
6,487 6,375 6,082 0 1 1 
Massachusetts ..............: 11, 604 11, 466 10,991: : 5 5 
Rhode Island 1,878 1,883 1,808 : : 0 0 

50,493 50, 291 4g,982 : 2,900 2, 604 2,325: 239 231 
13,789 14,016 13,677: 475 415 377 220 186 

Middle Atlantic ........: 93,469 92,439 89,247 5.925 _ 5.359 131 
79,969 76,822 72,928 : 5,778 5, 108 4,383: 29,72 30,217 
98,937 93, 84s 88,941 13, 281 11,583 10,089 : 49, 29 52, 643 
185,174 181,975 320 9,897 8,099 6,720 : 96,13 100, 261 
2 : : 81 1 

East Worth Central .....: 0 30,053 25,157 22,094: 187,111 1 2 

: 
: 268,764 262, 254,228 8,986 7,601 4, : 212,968 7,952 
: 63,359 61,118 57,234: 2,552 2,133 1,775 : 56,929 55,528 
North Dakota ....... : 110,789 96,859 88,617 : 53 39: 7,029 5,176 
83,494 77,572 68,130 : 9 476 : 22, 365 19, 47 
157,035 147,578 1,951 1,679 1,459 : 54, 497 47,81 

West North Central .....: 

: : : 
1,355 1,319 1,242 : Oo: 18 13 
12,705 12,003 : 299 : 1,558 1,880 
35, 333 33,082 : 1,756 1,226 : 2,993 3,626 
West Virginia 11,571 11,118 10,467: 915 717 517 : 
North Carolina .............3 36,785 35, 268 33,627 : 6,225 4,863: 8, 208 6,616 
South Carolina .....%.2...e08 26,693 383 23,627 : 1,236 1,115 1,014 : 2,785 2,647 
: 40,211 38,972 37,590 : 2,232 1,686 : 11,164 11,341 

51,148 47,334 : 1,557 1,229 655 11,779 
5,576 43, 273 40,573: 266 53 12, 284 12,717 
37,159 36,821 35,935 1,323 1,167 1,026 3,260 2,806 
Mississippi 36, 482 33,888 

East South Central .....:__ 174,128 157.735: 4, 075 3 
: 25,596 72% 23,388 : 2,157 1,842 1,467 10, 866 11,098 
25, 260 24,166 : 199 147 139 : 7,060 7,136 
55, 53,114 50,188 : 1,049 921 795 : 28,729 27, 808 

West South Central .....: 338,40) 25.428 27,434 12.199 __: 125.173 
29,122 28,185 26,952 217 219 1 : 2,234 2,152 
: 37,485 36,827 35,457 83 47 1 6,632 6,964 
MRS ae 14, 364 14,124 13,761 1,250 1,083 976 202 172 
: 38,926 36,9 35,371 1,930 1,640 1,507 3,846 3,509 
12,631 12, 262 11, 578 87} 
22, 081 19,733: 3 9 1 

42,093 41,432 39,896 571 431 304 14, 366 14, 140 
31-812 7,099 36,129 2,092 1, 1,103: 7,968 7.563 
oc 135.228 15.975 | 

25. 213,253__ 3,055 1.875. _: 
UNITED STATES .............. : 2,835,962 2,723,022 2, 583, 901 104, 163 87,362 65,719 : 895,470 887, 336 | 

: : 
BAD 12,094 12,053 11,634 


}/ Data for 1930-37 in agricultural Finance Review, Vol. 2, No. 1, key 1939. 


2/ Farm Credit Administration 
y Including banks in receivership. 
4/ Zetimates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to the insurance commissioners of 


Farm Credit Admini 


stration. 


the various States and the District of Columbia, and "Best's Life Insurance Reports." 


5/ Less than $500. 
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Table 10.-agricultural loans held by insured commercial banks, by States, on specified dates, 1936-40 a/ 


Farm real estate loans 


Personal and collateral loans 2/ 


State and division * 


1938 1939 1938 1939 1940 

Jen. 11 Julyi Jen. 1 July1 * Jen. 1 * Jan. 1 Julyl * Jan. 1 * July l Jan. 1 

1,000 1,000 : 1,000 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 1,000 

dollars dollars : dollars dollars : dollars : dollera dollara 
1,643: 1,691 1,838 : 1,766 : 1,783 1,951 1,825 1, 842 1,773 
New Hampshire .......: 613 665 : 685 654: 598: 5u5 576 781 gus 808 
OS ree 8,851 8,393: 8,318 7,978 : 7,748: 2,453 2,410 2,412 2,580 : 2,809 
Massachusetts : 1,200 1,155 : 1, 344 1,307 : 1,322 : 1,716 1,779 2,637 1,79% : 1,764 
Rhode Ielend . 250 : 298 219 : 233: 9 : 73 89 : 81 
Connecticut ... 1.292 1.397_-: 1.42% 1,479: 3 

New England 13,628 13,398: 3.019: 7,992 
ee 15,470 15,635 : 15,266 16,159: 15, 323 : 20,409 22,956 : 31, 948 29,127 : 29,837 
New Jersey ..........: 3,664 3,878 : 4,542 4.366 : 5, 145 5,228 : 5,127 6,139 : 5, 407 
Pennsylvania ........: 22,289 25.388 19,250 

Middle Atlantic 41,802 _: 033 45.637 43,74 47 
38,578 : 38,649 39,489 : 39,921 : 21,672 24,752 : 23,985 25,528 : 27,125 
19,178 20,118 20,608 21,508 : 21,704 : 18,958 21,511 : 23,609 26,674 27,862 
23,176 23,211 : 23,092 23,341 : 23,814 : 58,839 50,143: 75,295 : 75,766 
11,671 12,764 13,059 13,637 : 452 11,764 13,984 : 14,779 17, : 17,391 
— 20,829 21,644 22,774 23,58] 12.909 4 20.999 _: 

East North Central : 123,472: — 
: 16,477 17.378 : 17,919 18,470 : 19,220 : 39,932 40,819 : 49,098 52,503 : 61,863 
41,512 : 42,225 43,507 : : , 080 64,231 : 88,312 117,158 91,271 
Missouri ............: 19, 947 18,230 : 18,334 18,749 : 19,011 : 36,945 46,6 : 60,827 63,366 : 59,1 
North Dakota ........: 1,771 1,691 : 1,612 1,498 : 1,388 : 8,788 9,029 : 10,056 8,786 : 18,3 
South Dakota ........3 1,986 1,925 : 1,844 16982 : 1,939 : 15,828 14,972 : 16,329 17,735 21,334 
Webraska 620 7,012 : 7,589 7,544: 7,511 : 42,172 41,346 : 47,898 939083 +,270 

West North Central : : — 255.159: 988 _ 

: : : 
2,986 2,951 : 2,945 3,194; 3,312 709 599 356 416: 421 
9,656 9,669 : 9,699 3.62 : : 3, O47 3,582 : 3,679 4,109 : 4, 
District of Columbia : 104 77: 125 : : ° 6 7) 20 
ION cicvotanace ot 15,820 16,116 : 16,582 16,718 : 16,619 : 10,285 9,642 : 10,616 12,343 : 11,657 
West Virginia 4,530 : 5, 208 5.3537 2,219 2,230 2, 2,590 : 2,561 
Worth Carolina 6,176 7,087 : 7,612 8,922 : 8,481 : 4,107 10,992 5,1 12,780 : 4,74 
South Carolina 3. 1,490 : 1,406 1,590 : 1,689 : 3,722 9,168 5, 643 10,561 : 2,571 
GOOTEIA 7,092 : 6,625 : 6,808 13,554 095 25,357 32,026 : 12,104 
‘—_ 2.50) : 2.496 3,488: 

South Atlantic ....: 42,913 55.179 : 55.211 : 40,19) 18,333 

H : : 
Kentucky .........---3 19,026 20,028 : 20,536 20,982 : 22,535 11,646 11,960 11,821 13,042 15,042 
Tennessee ........-..: 10,626 11,098 : 11,200 11,415 : 11,82h 13,351 42,833 49, 708 4g, 64g 
4,196 4,774: 4 546 4,822 19,794 34,419 31,929 36,486 : 16,876 
Mississippi .........: §,222 : 6.159 9.350 : 
East South Centrel Wy 590: 278 
: 
4,105 3,867 3,887 : 3,503 13,958 19.593 30, O57 30,662 : 17,894 
6,319 6,527 : 6, 295 6,632 : 6,069 3,840 12, 01 20, 67% 24,935 : 17,787 
GED 2 3,650 : 3,787 3,995 : 4,226 25,747 31,852 34,129 : 32,463 
West South Central 2 —202,10)_: 
1,212 1,170 : 1,103 1,0 : gug 9,638 11,161 13,152 11,801 : 
1,102 : 1,078 1,1 1,144 20,196 11,095 10,575 9,419 +: 12, 
er 1,238 ae : 1,032 990 11,8 13,37 12,028 13,390 : 12,732 
Colorado 2, 2ke 2,620 : 2,490 2,533 2,274 23,729 19/006 23,129 20, 085 25, 
Hew Mexico ..........3 503 628 46g 452 5, 266 5,676 6, 969 6, 
978 1,073: 1,129 1,008 1,046 5,037 5, 8,959 10,186 
2,666 3,058 : 2,863 2,822 10, 096 9,511 : 9,359 
wall 136 3 3 4378 387 
Washington 3,997 4, 236 : 12,889 14,089 12,320 14, 407 17,841 
2, 2,228 : : 10, @ 12,532 816 54: 11,61 

: 
United States .......:; 501,450 512,774 519, 276 530, 628 534,170 788, 351 925,705 064,667 1,193,466 :1,0908, 392 
Possessions 3/ ......: 93 g9 uz 103 2: 1 
Grand total ...... 512,872 : 519,365 530,70: 534,273 : 788,355 925,708 32,064,684 1,193,478 11, 094, 399 


i 


are classified according to the locetion of the farm properties securing the loans. 


Review, Vol. 2, Wo, 1, Mey 1939. 
2/ Previously shown as of June 30 
3/ Hawaii, Alaska, Virgin Islands. 


and Dec. 31. 


i. 


1/ Loans are Classified according to the location of the bank and are not strictly comparable by States with the data for other marca which 


Data for some earlier periods in agricultural Finance 


Based on reports to the Comptroller of the Currency, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


is 
5 
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Table 1l- Production credit association loans outstanding, by States, on specified dates, 1935-40 


: : 3 
Jen. 1, ; Jem. 1, Jem. 1, 3: 1938 1939 Jam. il, 


State and division 1935 1936 1937 1? July 1, 19ko 


1,000 1, 000 1,000 + 1,000 1,000 1,000 1, 000 1, 000 
dollars : dollars : doilers : dollere : dollars : dollars i dollars 
: : 
2,654 4,294: 1,755 919 976 87 901 774 
New Hampshire ..........-3 125 : 167 211 192 : 176 
: : 6 4 : : i. 1, 196 1,219 : 1,084 
Massachusetts ........--- : : 614 
Co B : __1,3%65_: 
| : : 319: : : 1, 943 1,940 : 1,400 

Ohio 998 : 2, 250 : 3,183 5,106 5,842 : 6,147: 6,494 6, 580 
: 959 : 2,091 : 3,116 : : 5,579 : : 6,645 : 7,032 
: 1,460 : 3,021 : 3,642 5,901 : 8, 3s 
: 1,764 : 1,930 : 2, 960 : 3,228 : 2,692 

: 

7 FY 2,470 : 2,197 : 2,536 : 2,799 : 2,731 : 2,805 : 2,989 
1,464 : 2,819 : 2,803 : 2,838 : 3,315 : 3, : 3,765 : 3,827 
1,539 : 2.157 2.592 _: 2.233: 2.395: 2.675 2,624 : 

: : : 
: 59 : 56 : 6s : wwe ; 188 154: 178 : 190 
call 529 : sou; 18 : 1,39 1,593 : 1,189 : 1,512 : 1,543 
North Carolina .......... 3 124; 283: 392 : 591 : 6,955 : 1,005 : 7.273 1,091 
South Carolina ..........: 266 : 14: 251 {09 : 4,683 669 : 4,285: 
: 16 : 222 : 54: 1,414; : 1,185 : 55805 : 
3 920 1,707 _: : : : 
South 5,577: : 10,902 : 24.692 : 11,882 
: : ; : : : : : 
: : 1,147: 1,416 : 2,070 : 2,454: 2,746 : 3,235 :: 3,644 
Tennessee ......... : 1,1 3 : 2,144: 2,997 : 2,789 : 3,6 : 3,292 
: : 
: 


323: 566 893 2,921 1,181 : 2,8 3 1, 658 
East South Central 


: : 
: 407: 37: 2719 1,123 : 4,613 1,651 
390 789 : 1,551 : 4345: 1,662 
1,796 : 2,727 : 3,348 : 2,481 : 2, : 2,811 3, 502 3,124 
5: 9,35) _: 112.485 
: 
5,397: 5,616 866 : 5,395 : ; 6,840 : 8,080 7,153 
3, 5,359 : 5,475: 5, sue 
1,259 : 1, 56 1,548: 1, 2,134 1,694 ; 1,972 1,942 
2, 109 2,87 + 3, 3. 1 4, 37 3, 7 : 4, 796 4, 084 
1,438; 2,109 2,542 :; 2,183 : 3,234 : 2,427 ; 3,472 2,487 
532; 1,2 1,056 ; 1,662 ; 1,678 ; 1,814 : 1,739 ; 1,785 
1, 571 : 2, 163 2, u59 : 2 622 : 2,81 : 2, 268 ; 2, 287 : 1, 892 
1 1 1,306 ; : 1,4 1, 336 1,190 
1 20,170 22,087 23,925 _ 29,878 : 25,520 _: 29,023 25,612 
: : : 
2,842 : 2,984 2,456 : 4,272 : 4,216: 3,925 3: 2,892 : 2,319 
4,382: 4,070 ; 6,861 7,707 : 5,868: 6,267 : 4, 
: : : : : 
United States ........... : 60,459 : 93,400 : 104,4e1 : 136,918 : 183,296 : 146,825 : 186,944 : 153,425 
: : : : : 
: : : : 
Grand total ....... ees 60,852 : 94,096 : 105,212 : 138,169 : 184,327 : 148,037 : 187,712 : 154,496 
i i i. i i i 


— —— — — 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Washington, D. C. 


AGRICULTURAL FINANCE REVIEW, MAY 1940 
CORRECTION 


Substitute the following data for the column headed "Total loans" in Table 12, "Farm 
Security Administration loans outstanding, January 1, 1940", on page 77 of the May 1940 issue 
of the Agricultural Finance Review (Vol. 3, No. 1). The totals as published erroneously included 
the data in the column headed "Number of individual borrowers". 


State and division Total loans 
1,000 dollars 
New Hampshire... . 849 
Massachusetts... . 449 
Rhode Island .... 129 
Connecticut .... .- 334 
New Eng land 6,180 
New York .. 3, 569 
New Jersey .-.... 1, 320 
Pennsylvania .... 3,112 
Middle Atlantic 8,001 
7,750 
Michigan 4,978 
Fast North Central 33 ,835 
. « « 10, 329 
Missouri «+ « 13, 833 
North Dakota .... 9, 894 
South Dakota .... 13,976 
Nebraska . « « » 12, 395 
«2 10, 769 
West North Central 
115 
West Virginia... . 5, 137 
North Carolina ... 7,776 
South Carolina ... 8, 291 
14,595 
Florida . 5, 345 
South Atlantic 45,580 
Kentucky .. +. « « 4,401 
Temmessee . « 4,760 
Mi « 12, 132 
Bast South Central 36,847 
Louisiana 8,541 
West South Central 64,801 
Moatema . « 6, 732 
Wyoming . . . « « 6,917 
Celeredo 9,728 
New Mexico .... .- 3,316 
Newada 520 
Mountain 37,408 
Washington 4,661 
Califormia 6,067 
Pacific 14,043 
United States. ... 326, 220 


Possessions ..... 468 


: 
PY 
& 


YiIIM 


by States, Jan: 1, 1 


Table 12.- Farm Security Administration loans outstanding: ~ Fd individual borrowers and types of loans 


Loans to individuals 


Loans $ 
Stete and division : Nupber of ; : Construction of ; “Waiaalganaaae : : Total loans 
;_dorrowers : :__improvements development 
Humber 1,000 dollearg 4,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1.000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
: 3,599 83 2: 3 : 7, 
New Hampshire ...........: 1, 735 we: 100 3 1,913 
970 : 693 16 : : 1,679 
Massachusetts ...........: 610 : 427 22 : (9) : 1,059 
198 : 125 (0) 327 
New England ........-.3 5,892 103 : 12.900 _ 
3,942 3,043 158 1%; 174 : 7,511 
868 118 : 334 : 2, 389 
Pennsylvania ........ 3,948 1,999 65 630 : 1,060 
Middle Atlantic ......: 8,059 5,910 130_: 1,138 
22,848 6,580 126 796: o 3 30, 350 
10,778 5,149 46 659 : 89 : 16,721 
: 14,727 6,677 1,073 : 0 : 22,477 
Michigan .......-.-..----: 10,698 44523 405; 29 : 15,676 
30,516 L1 12 456: : 78 
East North Central ...:___ 89,567 30,063 215 3,389 168 : 
35,685 : 9, 372 63 0 46,014 
13,881 7,004 1,310 ; 15 22,210 
52,439 : 12,500 38 1,169 ; 126 66, 272 
Sorth 2,790 9,303 15 302 : 274 , 68 
South Dakota ............: 29,009 : 13,539 12 376: ug 2,985 
11,539 0 682 ; 174 25,130 
9,973. 5k 6g0_: 62 
West North Central ...:__183,904 : 13,230 182 5,413: joo 3489 
115: 78 7 9 230 
724 474 140 : 1,338 
: 9,700 2,826 812 69 : 13, 407 
West Virginia ........... : 8,509 2,347 ° 295 2,495 13, OF 
North Carolina ..........: 13, 603 , 366 473 1,768 1,169 21,379 
South Carolina ..........: 14,837 6, 684 82 1,395 130 23,128 
28,573 12,224 186 2,115 70 43,168 
4 998 19 30 19, 324 
South Atlantic .......: 90, 040 33,997 860 3,963 135,620 
: 11,884 3,000 224 1,177 : 16, 285 
11,518 : 2,035 120 1,505 1,100 16,278 
: : 12,221 266 2,107 : 30+ 920 
East South Central ...:___85,569_ 26,1 1,431 _ 6,741 2,509 122,416 
: 33,295 10, 589 1,270 1,041 1,059 : 47, 845 
CAEMIM naiccvacencevanad 22, 262 6, 265 180 1,020 1,076 : 30, 80 
25,953 3 12,941 171 1,509 40, 57 
: 23,167 423 3,426 83,828 
Jest South Central ...:__138,249 52,953 2,084 2.596 2, 208 203,050 
Ee 6, 223 5,834 583 135 190 12,955 
4,679 4, 305 165 147 2 9, 298 
4, 36 6,833 71 13 11, 281 
11, 654 9,088 309 320 11 21, 382 
Haw 18, 3,188 86 42 : 21,860 
Arizona ....... 1, 1,206 ie) 43 254 : 3,109 
5,040 3,892 35 59 87 9,113 
473 476 9) 19 25 : 393 
Mountain ... ~_ 52, __ 34 S22 870 beh 89,991 
: 4, 386 119 156 : : 8,909 
3,739 3 o7e 104 132 7 7,054 
5. : 5,638 — Q 106 : 
UNITED STATES ..... 662,902 276, 229 6,353 32,212 11,526 995,122 
Possessions ..... 419 ou 0 374 o : 887 


Bt Includes loans made from funds of State rural rebabilitation corporations and by the Resettlement Administration, which 
was the predecessor of the Farm Security Administration. 
2/ Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 


Farm Security Administration 
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Table 13.- Tenant-purchase loans approved ty Farm Security Administration: MSumber of borrowers, acreage, 
cost of properties, and amount of loans, by States, from organization to Jan. 1, 1940 }/ 


Cost of properties for which 


‘Humbe f: t-purch v Cost bo t-purch 
State and division of! acreage pur- ; Cost of 3 
: : ;_Chase price :_improvements : 
: Mumber : Acres : Dollars Dollars Dollars : Dollars : Dollars 
10 1,197 : 27,150 4421 31,571 : 31,571 
New Hampshire ........: H 315 11,825 3,364 15,689 ;: Oo : 15,689 
668 30, 400 1,350 31,750 : : 31,750 
Massachusetts ........: : 17,900 3, 601 21,501 : 0: 21,501 
Rhode Island ......... : 20 : 2,450 1,997 4 4 
Connecticut .......... 23,870 2.500 26.370 _: 805 25.565 
New England ........: 26 113,595 12.133 131.328: 805: 130.523 
New York 51 8, 236,615 40, 865 277, 480 : 770 : 276,710 
New Jersey ...........: 15: 1, 111,000 352 : 118,451 
Pennsylvania .........: 3,289 : 2 
Middle Atlantic ....: 855, 143, 999,220: : 
: 106 ; 11,405 751,113 100, 212 851,325 : 11,494; 839,832 
87: 9,676; 699, 265 104, 42k 803,689 ; 6,007: 797, 682 
: 14g ; 9. 382: 1,312,310 165,977 1,478,287: 15,761 1,462,526 
61 ; 2 138 436,048; 3,082 ; 433,006 
8 : 8,700 : 498 
Bast North Central .: hoe 12,918 : 5.008 
288 20,865 922, 215 83,931 1,006,146; 14,107: 992,039 
198: 27,619: 1,730,932 189, 043 1,919,975 : 32,640 ; 1,887,335 
217 34,146 ; 1,149, 27 1,382,477 3,599 1,378,878 
Worth Dakota .........3 56: 27,645 ; 295,072 ° 343,8 3 15 : 43,811 
South Dakota ......... : 53: 26,576: 350, 863 54, 966 405,829 ; 788 5, 041 
: 17,903: 61,837 668,590 2,879 : 665,722 
West North Central .: :2 il: 2,1 478, il : 423,083 
: 10: 1,321: 38,940 2,443 41,383: : 41,383 
28: 4,092: 144,410 16,015 160,425 : 50 : 160, 375 
: 172: 2,122: 709, 343 171,679 881,022 : 1,180 : 879, 842 
West Virginia ........: 50: 6,719: 247, 662 51,139 298,801 : Oo: 298,801 
Worth Carolina .......: 419: 42,588 : 21,465,815 490,132 1,955,945 : 1,072 1,954, 873 
South Carolina ....... : 365 : 42,701 : 1,019,7 446,015 1, 5.759 : 5,004 1, 2155 
cons : 584: 79,995: 1,537,649 762,652 2,300,301 : 6,883 : 2, 293,418 
: 127,041 93,007 : 410 
South Atlantic .....: 5.291.202 _ 2,033,062 _ 
: : : : 
: 174; 21,467 ; 1,132,958 193,238 1,326,196 ; 6,095 : 1,320,101 
Tennessee 5,931 : 337, +930 1,569,621 ; £093 : 1,566,568 
3,653 : 1.58 714, 2,262,816 ; 14,966 ; 2,247,850 
:_18 2,842 1,245,790 2399 _: 21, 391 
arkansas Wg 50,302: 1,221,749 642, 935 1,864,684; 507 : 1,864,177 
: aug: 21,7h2 ; 808,182 549,779 1,357,961 1,170 1,356,792 
1 3,931,023 15,31 1 
West South Central : 525,861 192 8,885,053 30,078 
: 
3: 3,425 : 91, 390 33,222 124,612 124, 612 
19 1,651 : 158,732 28, 187, 
1,685 57,100 20, 77,515 : 1,465 : 76, 
: 17,372 305, 333 76,77 362,109 : Oo: 382,109 
Wew Mexico ...........: 15: 43,787: 90, 108 30, 142 120, 250 Oo: 120, 250 
6 3 41,846 1,385 43,231 : ° 43, 231 
_ 10 551 61,686 11,819 73,505 : : 73,505 
: : : : : 
Washington ...........: 24: 2,690: 151,210 12,992 164, 202 550 : 163,652 
: 17: 2,056: 117,700 30,950 14g , 650 195 : 455 


81: 6 4535255 102, 597 745, 37,007 
i 


: 4g: 1,007 127,175 221,007 850 : 220,157 
Puerto Rico ..... 32 1,689 148, 275 166,015 : 


L/ Including supplemental loans oa loans teen State rural rehabilitation corporation trast funds. 
2/ Including fees incidental to the purchased properties. 
Farm Security Administration. 
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Table 14.- Rural Electrification Administration: Loans mede from date of organization to Jan. 1, 1940; loans outstanding on Jan. 1, 1940; 
and estimated number of rural users accommodated 
3 3 : : Estimated number of 
: Classification of borrowers : Purposes for which ; :farm families and other 
H showing amounts borrowed : loans were made .- : :Tural users accommodated, 
3 Total : Mumber of : leans : 
Sate loans made: borrowers ‘Cooperative! : Wiring and ‘outstanding: H 
: associa- Fublic : Private +: Construc- plumbing : : Construc- ; Installa- 
tions + bodies 2/ : utilities : tion 3/ : installa- : : tion loans ; tion loans 
: : : : : : :__tions 4/ : : ; 
2.000 dol-: Mumber +: 1,000 dol- 1,000 dol- 1.000 dol-: 1.000 do]. 1.000 dol: 1,000 dol-: Mumber Muaber 
7 : 1 17 0 : 76 : 180 25 
New Hampshire .......: : 1: 50 0 : 50 : 0 0 
183: 2: 183 Oo; 181 2 183: 20 
Rhode Island ........: ;: (9) 0 0 : 0 ts) 
Connecticut .........% : 9 4 Q 9 

New England ....... 310 310 9 Q_: 305 528 
Sow Vouk ............8 2,375 3 0 1,375 : 1,375 0 1,362 : 3,305 
New Jersey .........- 1; 71 Oo: : 950 20 

Middle Atlantic ...: 5,820 _ 1,375__: 2,175 _ 26: 1.183: 388 
: 12,254: 26: 11, 254 Oo: 13,318 93 : 11,243 31, 236 793 
12,579 : 4o 12,149 0 430: 558 21: 12,495 : 32,257 198 
: 9,205 8. : 9,264 42; 9,181 : 15,096 407 
Wisconsin ......... : +) 9,682 60 Q 9, 153 SC: 9.700 : 367 

Minnesota ........... 13,500 : 13,398 102: 13,263 237: 25,366 1,650 
12,676 : 9 : 12,544 95 37: ~=«12,622 642 : 22,928 294 
Missourl ....... 6,311 : 6,199 lle : 6,206 6,301 : 8, 398 
North Dakota ........ 1,103 5 : 1,103 1,067 36; 1,099 1,770 284 
South Dakota ........3 uye : 3: 476 Oo : 463 877 102 
Nebraska 6,912 : 2B 6,912 : 6,746 166 6,866 : 8,739 1, 628 

West North Centre) :__ 44.395 : : 37,103 7,007. 566: 12.299 523 
Delaware .......-.:: 669 1 669 0 fs) 667 2 669 1,370 16 
Maryland ......... 506 2 ° 6 506 
firginia 5,011 12 4,775 ° 236 4,967 Wy: 4, 968 11,676 277 
Fest Virginia .......3 2 0 7 3 3 23 
North Carolina .....-; 4,410 23: 53 209 4, 268 (4,35 12, 2,134 
South Carolina ......: 2,607 : 3 733 1, 87% 0 2, 606 1 3 2, 568 7,967 5 
9,411 : 35 : 9,304 107 9,027 yeu; 9, 314 33,532 4,171 

South Atlantic ....: 24,33 93__:__2),690 _ 1.927 liz: 24,729 : 2 12,427 
Kentucky 6,205 3 au: 6,127 78: 6,186 : 17,601 1,108 
Tennessee ........... : 6,143: 5,852 : 6,138 5 : 6,137 : 37,34 108 
3,481 12 3,481 3,470 3,475 215 

East South Central : : 12 22.30) 
Arkansas ........+-- : 13: 3,139 230 =: 3,354 15 : 3, 364 7,778 219 
Louisiana ......... 1,845 : 10 : 1, 845 ts) Oo : 1,232 13: 1,644 5,476 125 
4,695 : 1g: 4,839 156 : 4, 686 9: 4,687 : 8,985 53 

: 1,610 : 8 1,610 1,603 1,610 : 3,004 70 
: 1,320 ; 1,320 1,198 122 : 1,jl2 : 1,644 139 
Colorado 2,105 11 2,075 30 2,091 2,104 : 3,157 189 
Hew Mexico 3 0 3: 463: 668 72 
sue: 3 337 5 328 4: 35 

Mountain ..........3 Ug L385 349 92 1.628 98 1. £08. 
Washington .......... : 1,635 1,423 21% 1,627 1,634 3,146 87 
Oregon .... 560 560 557 559 : 1,323 
California ......... 1.01) : 919 3 : 2.163 Q 

UNITED STATES ..... : 184,099 ; 654 : 169,676 10, 943 3,480 181, 804 2,295 : 183, 263 435, 566 22, 207 
1/ 85 percent of the are farmers. 

2/ Municipalities, public power districts, and State authorities. 
BY Principally line construction, but includes relatively small amounts for working capital and for generating plants 
4/ These funds are loaned to cooperatives for relending to individuals. 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
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Table 15.- Farm 
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real estate tax levies: Amount per acre, by States, 1690, 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1930-38 


1 1932 : 1933 : 1934 : 1935 : 1936 : 1937 
State snd division 1890 : 1900 : 1910 : 1920 1930 193 93 : = 
-T7 -78 
5 81.79 m 3 75 18 
81 
28 1.62 3.59 _1.60 
New Jersey ....-- 1.09 1.0] 98 98 7 
= 35 ° 12 1.18 85 
South Dakota : 
+15 
Kansas ......+.- 
West Virginia 3 06 “is : 33 33 38 
South Carolina ........+..-- "30 po 
05 -10 39 2 
08 11 -42 -he +27 "39 ho 
08 -09 ol -33 -32 -32 -30 -29 39 
New Mexico “03 “an "20 “17 19 “19 
: .10 -09 +25 -68 
Oregon 
UNITED STATES 13 19 57 -52 9 


Not available. 


Main 
New 
Verm 
Mass. 
Fhod 
Conn 
Ne 
New | 
New . 
Penn: 
Mi 
Ohio 
Indi 
Mich: 
Wiace 
Ea: 
Minne 
Iowa 
Miss 
“pe Nort! 
Sout} 
Zanss 
We: 
Delas 
P Mary] 
Virgi 
West 
Nort) 
Soutt 
Georg 
Flori 
Sor 
Tenne 
Alabe 
Missi 
Eas 
Arkar 
Louis 
Oklah 
Texas 
Wes 
Monta 
Idaho 
Wyomi 
Color 
New M 
arizo 
Utah 
Nevad 
Mou 
Washi 
Orego 
Calif 
Pac 
UNITE 
in 
2/ Wo 
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Table 16.- Farm real estate tax levies: Iniex numbers of amount per acre, by States, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, ani 19-36 V 


(1909-13 = 100) 
: : : : : : : : : 

State and division : 1890 : 1900 : 1910 : 1920 : 1930 : 1932 : 1932 : 1933 : 1934 : 1935 : 1936 : 1937 : 1938 
66 70 7 194 278 263 236 258 257 265 273 
New Hampshire ............. : 95 89 92 182 243 250 221 178 183 209 217 220 
: 51 95 219 278 269 211 215 218 
Massachusetts 60 76 96 191 263 268 = = = 
Bhode Island : 61 79 98 178 298 304 
Connecticut ..... val 223 333 339 

New England BREE 2 
: 4 208 385 39 296 303 307 332 
Pennsylvania 168 225 200 

Middle Atlantic ......... 3 55 9 191 227 
WD ninasnsianacessegetens : 72 74 7 229 292 2u7 218 194 146 140 138 140 14 
55 92 270 253 174 105 100 105 105 37 9 
: 60 87 24g 291 258 231 182 180 199 207 219 228 
57 284 309 213 197 134 124 105 99 28 103 
WisConsin 306 313 22 220 250 267 

North Central ......3 90 257 208 pl 152 157 159 163 
53 88 329 375 358 288 289 252 261 274 276 283 
: 52 83 272 308 279 253 223 210 233 240 
66 37 207 329 303 269 236 237 236 240 239 239 
ee ee a 61 93 309 270 236 202 188 184 180 178 189 190 
4g 91 352 350 277 253 155 179 136 181 205 
Nebraska ........ Sn. 4g 92 261 279 263 226 185 180 192 193 212 219 
204 27° € 192 6 20) 203 216 210 

West North Central ...... 54 51 _89 305 238 208 
DIES ciccsccessiexcoics: TE 90 95 275 209 208 195 196 194 194 194 194 195 
76 107 191 238 226 175 160 175 183 188 193 
EC ee a 69 8s 210 305 284 235 222 225 228 231 234 237 
West Virginia ............-: 93 103 97 271 391 378 320 131 125 127 128 127 128 
North Carolina ............: 59 55 &2 you 752 660 9 426 416 417 420 467 477 
South Carolina ...........-: 5 72 100 272 307 306 282 243 226 217 219 221 201 
; & \g ol 254 272 260 236 212 206 201 221 142 

South Atlantic ..........: 67 Qu 274 375 Q 
74 98 252 282 277 251 218 182 188 181 182 188 
75 7 285 312 288 265 265 280 290 294 
= 4 93 : 4 286 280 259 239 239 232 230 

52 62 227 217 223 203 200 197 195 188 181 182 
74 92 366 3384 353 330 330 306 301 264 258 
Oklahoma 7 204 aug 181 133 122 122 125 121 129 

West South Central ......: 55 51 2 252 318 — 24) 218 208 197 195 186 _ 187 
DER. 6tcsweneciexcacarwes 41 67 91 223 az 201 189 183 163 161 146 152 146 
i caccnvecinavenctieell 18 35 72 267 275 234 233 217 211 197 185 206 181 
33 104 2717 288 241 208 203 167 163 166 174 
NEY Saicccceticcesiunal 72 50 95 ous 7 212 200 179 183 174 177 178 181 
New Mexico 75 75 Tl 1 355 324 295 231 251 
55 g9 93 338 310 270 295 299 286 215 281 
80 334 291 288 289 265 270 

Washington eee: HI 90 2k4o 243 229 191 162 149 120 102 110 82 
ee 92 251 276 223 _& a. 219 22 223 225 235 

90 234 170 1 155 180 
UNITED STATES .............3 63 62 91 ouy 217 253 219 187 178 180 182 187 186 


Vv Index numbers computed before rounding tax-per-acre data to nearest cent. 


2/ Not available. 
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= 
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Table 17. 


«ite 


- Tarn real estate tax levies: Amount per $100 of value, by States, 1910, 1920, and 1930-38 2/ 


State and division 


1910 : 1920 : 1930 : 1931 : 1932 : 1933 : 199% : 1935 : 1936 : 1937 +: 1938 


Del. Del 
1.06 1.97 2.14 2.38 2.19 2.40 2.39 2.40 2.50 2.58 
New Hampshire ........: 1.08 1. 1.9 2.20 2.16 1.76 1.33 2.06 2.08 3 2.18 
a : -82 1.17 1.21 1.68 1.68 1.52 1.39 1.43 1.52 ie 1.58 
Massaciusetts ......-.- : 1.13 1.59 1.62 1.88 1.81 1.92 2.03 1.96 1.92 1.91 
Rhode Ieland ........-: -70 1.1 1.33 1.1 1.4 1.20 1.17 1.20 1.22 

SS .10 1.33 1.53 1.6 1.7% 1.59 1.6 1.66 1.72 1.79 1.87 
New Jersey ......----- 1. rd 1.72 2. 1.33 1.72 1.7 1.73 1.74 1.37 1.90 
Pennaylvania ....----- 2.98 1.10 66 

1. 1.90 1.88 2.00 1.68 1.22 1.07 1.90 1.053 1.04 
: .62 1.08 2.20 2.50 1.39 1.03 -9 -81 
1.2 1.32 7 1.03 1.07 1.08 1.06 1.11 
: -76 1.62 2.09 2.20 1.18 -38 

-70 1.& 1.65 1.56 1.40 1.42 1.46 1.44 1.52 
: -52 1.15 1.28 1.60 1.19 1.20 1.233 1. 1.25 
-98 1.08 1.20 1.01 1.02 -99 1.91 1.02 1.06 
Dekota ........- Ln 1.72 Lp 1.67 1.49 1.44 1.35 1.38 1.36 1.65 
South Dakota ........- : -30 -6 1.42 1.41 1.9 1.03 1-3 1.28 1.23 a 1.60 
: -% 1.07 -90 -92 1.06 1.11 

1.08 72 2 90 sh 18 80 
Maryland ............- : 1.19 1.7 1.18 1.08 1.15 Si 1.15 1.19 
West Virginia ......-- : 1. 1.51 -5T 5 -55 
North Carolina ......- : 1.48 1.56 1.92 1.18 1.06 5 -98 
South Carolina ....... : 51 d 1.7 1-2 1.92 1. 1.3 1.18 1.n 1.09 ‘J 
-79 1.28 1. 1.79 1.30 1.3% 1.28 

: 
Kentucky -73 1.06 1.26 1.19 -90 -92 -£0 -76 -76 
Tennessee -£9 1a 1.35 1.35 1.77 1.22 1.22 1.22 1.23 
-56 -82 -%8 1.18 1.12 1.11 


East South Central .: 


26 1a 1.11 1 
1.59 1.76 1.63 1.58 1.32 1.22 
ag 1 


1.38 1.56 1.56 1.39 1.19 1.06 1.19 1.06 
1.50 1.87 1.62 1.32 1.46 1.32 
1.41 1.21 1.18 -% -£0 
1-35 1.43 1.43 1.28 1.28 1.27 1.2 
1. 1.79 1.6 2.01 1.0% <— 1.42 1. 
1.78 0% 1.71 1.70 1.67 1.47 1.52 
1.7 1.44 1.26 1.12 -87 -70 -76 -56 
> 1.06 1.9% 1. 1.23 1.16 1.15 1.19 
UNITED STATES ........: 47 -79 1.30 1.42 1.50 1.28 1.19 1.14 1.13 1.15 1.16 


]/ Derivea from the tax-per-acre figures in table 1 and value figures based on Census reports and this Burem's ferm real estate 


valve indexes. 
2/ Not available. 


Arkanses -72 = 1.12 18 

XUM 


Table 18.- Wheat crop insurance V 


Crop for harvest in 1939 


: inl 
Wheat area 3 
Number amount Theat Total Tumber Amount 
and State 2/ of acreage, * insured Indemnities paid 3/ of 
‘contracts’ premiums * insured * production * ‘omtracts’ premiuns 
Mupber: Busbela : Bushels : Musber: Bushels : Acres 4) 
: : : : : : 
: : : : : 
New York ...... : 652 5,029 : : 149,854 52: 5,051 : 150.9 : : 
Pennsylvania ..: 2,299 : 15,809 : », : W48,933: 152; 7,709 : 2,010.6 : 5,912: 39, 
New Jersey : 29: 190: 380 : : 43.1; lll : 
Delaware ...... : 79: 857 : 1,756 : ,208 : 14: 456 : 4, 
Maryland ...... : 985: 10,892 : 22,997 : 290,905: 151: 7,103 3,119.3: 1,274: 16, 
Virginia ...... : 916 : 7,347 : 15, 32 : 189, 239 : 78: 3,811 : 1,050.3: 1,176: 10, 450 
West Virginia . 1 19: 3: 402 : — 3 — 
Borth Carolina : --- 3 — : 202 : 1,001 
Kentucky ...... 3 --- —: —: 980 : 16,006 
Tennessee ..... : 3 — 3 --- 3 3 3 3 — 3 3,096 
Michigan ...... 5,057 : 30,7 : 49,238 : 739.773 39,461 : 9,221.0 : 15,951 : 93. $27 
: 10,253 : 131,263 : 123,551 : 1,737,972: 1,907: 101,167 : 21,802.5 : 28,773 : 32 
Indiana ....... : 11,157 : 141,556 : 163,679 : 2,020,303 : 2,571 : 148,562 : 35,812.6 : 28,382 : 897 
Illinois ......: 12,190 : 185,962 : 267,175 : 2,912,332 : : 14,886 : 231,487 
Missouri ......: 15,735 : 197,005 : 3,126 : 3,264,782 : 2,835: 171, 361 : kg 6Gou.4% : 21,675 : 271,017 
: : : : : 
Area total ..: 59,353 : 725,559 1,026,516 11,762,481 : 9,667 : 3,417 : 141, 201.2 :120,99) : 1,328, 340 
: : : : : 
Hard Bed Winter: : : : 
4, 645 57,148 : 72,598 : g94,064 : 1,780 : 127,291 : 23,819.5 : 7,223: 106, 830 
Nebraska ......: 15, 198 495,541 : 827,148 : 4,924,095 : 8,700: 1,277,9%: 253.058.5 : : 113, 384 
Kansas ........: 14, 776,416 : 862,298 : 7,325,746: 5,731 : 1,743,852 : 820.7 : : 3,979,115 
Oklahoma ......: 8,635 : 210, 325 : pe 1: 4,016,942: 2,990: 477,157 : 120,972.0 : 23, : 915,426 
: 3,677: 396, : : 2,528,237 : 2,362: 1,017,651:  225,709.6: : 
Wyoming ....... : : 29,571 : 23,409 207,125 : 235 : 84,035 : 16,397-3: 1, : 
Colorado ......: 1,430: 78,376 : 70,716 : 582,467 : : 744.8 : 3.053 : 263, 250 
New Mexico ....: 111 : 12, 153 5,356 : 71,540 : Tl : bat : 4,018.4 : : 12,817 
3 32,712 : 513,804 : 19: 3,187 _: 11, 265.4 : 
Area total ..: 47,353: 2,137,879 : 2,328,134 : 20,064,020 : 22,785 : 5,008,087 : 1,120,804.2 1164,960 : 8,652,232 
Hard Red Spring : : : : : : : : 
and Durua: 3 3 : 
Wisconsin ..... : 18 1,228 : 1,199 : 15,578 : 119 : 6 : o4g.8 : 560 : of 
Minnesota ..... : 10,211 172,939 : 250,030 : 2,198,833 2,608 : 154,939 : ses.) : 21,20 : 3 ‘ho 
Borth Dakota 28, 088 1,955,911 : 2,061,421 : 12,314,617 : 10,203: 1,650,621 : 654,099.46 : : 1,987,461 
South Dakota 10, 730, 662 : 2,790,127 : 7,633: 1,991,953 371,739-6 : 19,97% : 1,100, 1% 
Montana .......: 199 67,598 _: 2692 :_ 4,413,000 :_1,740 : __680, 207 :__173, 203.7 :__ 4,097 : 
Area total ..: 54,321 : 3,528,338 : 3,376,762: 21,732,155 : 22,303 : 4,084,200 1,247,909.6 : 77,108: 3,961,391 
: : : : : : 
1,708 : 76,763 : 129,122 : 2,004,637: 235: 76,628 : 12,558.6: 6,796: 143,505 
Nevada ........ : 3B: 552 : 15,421 : 19: : 336.5: : 2,11 
Washington ....: 1,332 : 86,901 : 168,733 : 2,271,576 : 239 : 789 : 22,362.68 : 3, : 236, 
662 : 089 : 96,045 : 1,402, : 186 : 101,026 : 25,885.0 : 2,011 : 229, 
California : 1,003 : 13,422 : 111,184 ; 11558, 796 : 252,087 : 39,375-6 : 2,152: 166, 888 
: : : : : : : : : 
Area total ..: 4,743: 302,727 : 505,815 : 7,293,123: 1,066: 520,056 : 100,518.5 : 14,690 : 780, 410 


: : : : : : 
Total all States :165,770 : 6,694,503 : 7,237,227 : 60,871,779 : 55,823 : 10,155,760 : 2,610,433.7 :377,668 : 14,738,323 


2/ Interim report as of March 15, 1940. Subject to revision. 


2/ Based upon principal class of wheat grown. 


3/ Premiums and indemnities are determined in wheat, although transactions may be made in cash equivalent 


4/ Includes entire wheat acreage of farm, although insurance may cover only interest of landlord or of tenant. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 


: : Crop for harvest : a 
on 


Sh. 


Table 19.- Advances to farmers by the Secretary of Agriculture out of payments to be earned 
under the Agricultural Conservation Program for payment of 
wheat crop insurance premiums 


1939 1940 
State 3 

1- June 302/ 1 - Dec. 32 2/ Jan. 1 - March 15 

: Number: Dollara ©: Mumber: Dollars 4/ : Muaber: Dollars 

Wew York ......: : : 904 : 4,678.36: 
New Jersey ....: lll : 536.11 3: 
Pennsylvania ..: 3 : 5,901: 33,986.05: : 

: : : 27,296 : 231,591.40 ll : 19.93 
Indiana ....... : : : 25,480 : 200,902.16: : 

Illinois ...... : : : 8,142: 23: 76.38 : 
Michigan ...... 3 : 15,521 ,989.49 
Wieconsin ..... : : 35.15 : : 

Minnesota ..... : 2,145: 30,296.33 : 10, 121,484.92 8,663 : 

: : 2,934: 38,717. : : 915. 

Missouri ...... 3 17,787 : 151,733.41 10 : 88.8 

North Dakota . 19. 336 : 832,604.63; 112 : 9,572.20 27,608 : 1,516,291.7 

South Dakota ..: 4,481 : 180,406.85 : 11,016 : 432,755.01 8,237 : 320, 462.60 

Nebraska ......: 91 : 1,897.31: 30, : 1,167,550.94 : 792 : 21,507.31 

: : : 56, : 2,453,156.03_: 9: 227.66 
H 

Delaware ......: : = : 4, 249.91 : 

Maryland ...... : & 14,598.79: : 

Virginia ......: : 1,162 : 9,516.48: : 

Worth Carolina : : 200 oug.4u7: 

Kentucky ......: : 960 : 13,070.60: : 
Tennessee ..... : : 2u5 : 2,736.78 : : 
Oklahoma ......: “: 21,867 578,982.12: 7: 625.20 
Texas .........3 9,577 663,199.48: 1: 74.67 
2, 310 166,053.63 934 2,823: 268,276.21 
Idaho ........-: 31 518.81 2, 618 57,038.37 4,026: 30, 159. 36 
Woming .......: 29 754.56 888 50,638.87: 326 : 14,436.19 
Colorado ......: 65 1, 207.55 2, bay 117,627.64 : 1,035 30, 283.95 
New Mexico ....: 8,034.10: 2 61.47 
376 : : 238 1, 563.33 
Nevada ........: 38 296.51 21 557.7 : 86 : 1,281.75 
Washington ....: 3 419.18 2,974 122,453.26 : 561: 
Oregon ........: 15 265.84 : 1,540: 128,117.76: 353 11, 365.09 
California ....: 1,813: 89,499.88 7: 
Total ....: 28,574 1, 214, 723.20 2804, 337 6,952,091. 28 : 55,110 : 2, 408,471.31 


i i 


/ Yor insurance on the 1939 crop - spring wheat. 
2/ For insurance on the 1 
3/ Yor insurance on the 1940 crop - spring wheat. 


first half of 1940. 
4/ sudject to change upon final determination of seeded acreage. 


crop - almost entirely winter wheat. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 


This figure is approximately complete for the 
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Table 20.- Farm real estate: 


- 


Index numbers of estimated value per acre, by States, 
1912, 1915, 1920, 1925, 1930, 1933, 1935-40 1/ 


(1912-14 = 100 percent) 


State and division : 1912 : 1915 : 1920 : 1925 1930 1933 : 1935 : 1936 1937 1938 : 1939 : 19408/ 
: Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pot. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. 
: 100 96 142 124 124 94 95 97 96 9 
New Hampshire ...........: 97 101 129 111 111 92 90 92 94 93 93 9 
eee ceecehens : 101 104 1 125 123 101 101 101 102 100 100 101 
Massachusetts ........... : 98 98 1 132 131 112 111 111 112 113 113 113 
Rhode Island ............: 100 102 130 128 118 119 
Connecticut .............2_ 98 100 1 137 1 12 128 125 12 12 12 12) 
New England ..........:_ 99 99 tat 127 127. _—«:105 1 105 107 106 105 196 
ee a 100 133 111 102 82 a 85 86 87 86 86 
100 130 124 125 110 111 113 115 116 116 116 
Pennsylvania ............: 98 100 140 114 107 18 82 86 87 8g 88 90 
Middle Atlantic ......: 98 100 136 114 106 82 85 88 89 90 89 90 
98 107 159 110 90 59 66 Tl 75 74 76 77 
97 102 161 102 80 53 61 66 70 73 73 74 
97 102 160 115 91 61 65 70 73 72 75 
105 154 133 121 80 83 gk 91 92 4 
: 95 107 213 159 133 79 83 85 87 88 86 86 
Midd preducakewassread 96 112 213 136 113 58 67 73 73 74 74 74 
MEMO Ccccueckmencodset Se 102 167 112 92 55 58 60 60 60 58 59 
orth Dakota ............ : 97 103 145 199 95 66 67 68 67 4 61 57 
South Dakota .........++-: 96 101 181 115 93 55 54 55 54 51 ug 45 
DUNG kisdccsececsess.5? OO 101 179 123 13 69 72 73 72 69 68 65 
100 10 139 112 111 0 82 87 89 89 89 
ee TEE 97 104 166 131 123 90 91 94 98 101 100 100 
a a: 97 18 154 134 8 97 103 110 111 110 n2 
West Virginia .........3 97 101 154 120 105 74 78 82 2 84 85 Bs 
North Carolina ..........: 97 102 223 187 158 86 111 12 132 138 138 138 
South Carolina ..........! 101 94 230 138 104 57 76 78 83 87 88 89 
SEE Eee a 94 217 116 100 57 72 73 79 79 80 82 
: 96 121 125 127 134 132 131 133 
South Atlantic ....... 98 98 _ 198 143 128 33 97 1% 106 107 
DO  ieninankienedee 97 100 200 140 127 80 87 83 98 103 107 113 
wee : 96 100 200 197 123 9 91 97 100 102 104 108 
98 177 15 120 114 11¢ 123 122 122 
East South Central 199 141 128 73 109 112 
ee a 05 22 160 141 80 88 92 92 97 95 95 
99 198 141 132 89 103 104 108 117 117 121 
9 95 16% 131 127 76 86 91 91 gu 93 93 
West South Central ~_% 100 1% se 9 
97 10¢ 126 75 72 50 53 54 53 54 55 
1 g 172 23 116 30 8% 36 85 85 86 
IN Gkceticccecescnrcnt 7 103 176 100 98 62 62 65 66 6¢ 66 68 
9% 141 92 83 Su 53 57 60 60 61 61 
100 100 144 108 110 75 76 80 82 83 83 ay 
ree 95 97 155 121 123 90 91 94 96 95 94 95 
10 157 1% 126 83 au 87 90 89 89 
100 140 113 110 74 76 & 83 Bu 
99 1% 110 107 72 74 7 82 82 82 ay 
15 1% ihe 9% 101 105 110 109. 108 
UNITED STATES ...........: 97 103 170 127 115 73 79 82 85 85 au 85 


1/ All farm lands 


2/ Preliminary. 


with improvements, as of March 1. 


i, 

4 

ig 


Table 21.- Fare real estate: 


- - 


Land transfers and values, United States, 1926-40 


Tear 


Estimated number of farms changing ownership per 1,000 farms a/ 


Index of 


estimated value 


Voluntary sales Forced sale 
and trades * related defaults Others 2/ Total = thoy 

: Muaber Muaber Muaber Percent 
1986 ......5 29.6 21.6 10.2 61.4 124 
ae : 28.3 23.3 16.9 66.5 119 
: 26.3 22.8 16.9 66.0 117 
: 23.5 19.5 15.0 58.0 116 

: 
23.7 20.8 17.0 61.5 11 
: 19.0 26.1 Ks 61.9 1 
a : 16.2 41.7 18.8 76.7 89 
: 16.8 54.1 22.7 93.6 7 
17.8 39.1 21.7 78.6 7 

: 19.4 28.3 21.4 69.1 79 
: 26.2 21.9 72.9 82 
: 31.5 22.4 20.1 74.0 85 
: 29.9 17.4 17.5 64.8 
28.2 16.8 17.1 62.1 
1980 ...... ---- — owes 85 


]/ Year ending March 15. 
2/ Largely inheritance, gift, and sales in settlement of estates; also includes a e 11 number of miscellaneous and unclassified transfers. 
As of March 1. 


Preliminary. 
Table 22.- Real estate, sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, etc., acquired and held by 
the Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1925-39 }/ 
Acquired during year 2/ Held as of Dec.31 
Federal Farm : Federal 
Year Federal land banks Mortgage Corporation : Federal land banks Mortgage Corporation 
Number * Investment Yumber Investment Number Investment * Sumber * Investment 
Muaber 1.000 do}. 1.000 do}. Muabder 2,000 dol. : Busber 1.000 dol. 
2, 250 8,232 2,758 11,048 : 
a : 2,285 9,621 4,023 16,596 : 
2,090 9,190 5,174 21,892 : 
2, 652 6,010 26,478 : 
at 3,109 13, O41 2,517 : 
4, 318 17,177 8,516 36,265 : 
7,036 27,320 : 12, 609 53,588 : 
10, 102 43,065: 18, 83.158 : 
193% ......: 4,766 16,067: 2 5 22,918 96,055 2 
: : 
19% 11,459 43,219: 252 27, 465 119,409 236 455 
: 12,510 49,730: 2,624 4/ 5,809 28,954 128,893 : 2,379 5,861 
pee : 6,58 32, 67 : 4, 396 10, 4é9 25,776 117,932 ; 5,107 14, 106 
: 7,186 29,233: 6,576 23,974 115,345 : 8,265 23,884 
10, 236 yy 7,679 22,176 : 25,774 125,800 : 9,625 29,437 


i Excluding Puerto Rico except for acquisitions by the Federal land banks during yeara 1931-34. 
2/ Excluding reacquiresents. 
Excluding prior liens. 


Revised. Farm Credit Administration. 
Table 2}.- Bumber of bankruptcies in the United States, 1929-39 
: Total bankruptcies - Parmer bankruptcies gg 
: Percent 
56,697 4,939 8.7 
1930 60, 355 7.4 
1931 . 1 105 4,023 6.7 
1932 +279 849 7-7 
193 +7123 8.9 
19 : 58,833 7 8.0 
: 
: 56, 319 4,311 7.7 
1936 52,169 3,42 7-0 
ae : 43,795 1,422 3.2 


U. S. Department of Justice. 
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Table 24.- Farm debt adjustment m.ivities, September 1, 1935 to Maree 31, 1940 
$4 
: Indebtedness 8 Land 3 
: Individual : Individual : : inp farms : considered 
State and division : cases : cases : 3 : : Taxes paid : involved : per 1,000 
: considered : adjusted : Priorto : after : Percentage : 3 in debt ‘fare operators 
8 : : adjustment : adjustment : reduction : : adjustment ‘ Jan. 1, 1935 
Mumber «umber Do ara Dollars Percent Dollars : acres 
1,946 : 1,455: 7,351,060 5,916,536 19.5 : 56,261 : 202, 087 46.3 
New Hampshire ....... : 271 : 193 : 740, 642 620, 182 16.3 : 12,106 : 25,691 15.1 
: 457 : 353: 1,894,416 1,492, 142 21.2 : 20,615 : 74,772 16.9 
Massachusetts .......: 779 : 557 : 3,914,082 3,582,735 8.5 : 65,744 : 40, 433 22.3 
Rhode Island ........ : 118 : 63 : 343, 217 336, 380 2.0 3 1,491 : 5,455 29.5 

New England .......: we: 2 717,532,902 _ 14.813, 15.5 
eee 2,469 : 1,806 : 9,915,629 8, 319, 384 16.1 : 60,460 : 245,703 : 13.9 
New Jersey ..........: 853 : 397: 2,771,076 2,355,192 15.0 : 24,877 : 33,093 : 29.4 
Pennsylvania ........: 3,228 : 1,929 :_ 8,292,505 : : 292,78) : 16.9 

Middle Atlantic ...;______ 6.550 20 398 15.9 : : 571, 577_: 16.5 
7,477 : 4,075 : 8,793,278 7,739, 316 12.0 86,070 : 472,113 : 29.3 
5,977 : 3,192: 8,836,693 7,529, 278 14.2 76,675 : 424,790 ; 29.7 
6,599 : 3, : 16,277,414 12, 216, 130 25.0 : 111,712 : 752 : 28.6 
: 2,884, 2,203, 519 23.6 : 45 : 132,904 : 12.6 
4 37.4 : 68, 295 

Minnesota ...........: 3,939 : 2,709 ; 11,070,809 7,300, 351 29.5 : 118,123 : ugh 504 ; 
12,441 ; 6,059 41,612,989 33,610,170 19.2 : 263,640 : us, 808 
8,683 : 5,206 : 10,976,194 442, 645 23.1 : 28,638 : 763,187 : 
North Dakota ........3 5,042 ; 3,040 : 11,885,110 7,833,109 34.1 : 342,807 : 1,404,457 ; 
South Dakota ........: 11,026 ; 6,514 ; 22,510,830 12,537,665 44.3 : 569,031 : 2,472,884 ; 
Nebraska 10, 380 5,734: 19,695,728 14,234,943 268, & $20, 997 : 
1.757: 4,567 :_ 16,029,434 11,270,631 —-2: _ is 1,487,398 _: 

West North Sentral : 59,208 : 33,829 :_133,781, 184 95,729, 514 1,731, 9.172.235: 50.2. 
SIG ceccccesccen : 255 : 170 : 657, 066 512, 347 22.0 3,815 24,123 5 
Maryland ............3 1,190 : 713: 4,429,137 3,335, 640 24.7 47,318 121, 220 -0 
3,374 : ¥,626 ; 4,146,168 3, 122, 603 24.7 25,566 202, 644 .0 
West Virginia .......: 2,378 ; 1,348 ; 4,251,964 3, 458,423 18.7 68,707 : 242,970 4 
Borth Carolina ...... : 4,703 : 2,155 : 4,420,020 3,439, 506 22.2 104, 309 ; 220, 107 6 
South Carolina ......: 3,378; 1,763 : 1,988, 947 1,499,711 24.6 32,647 ; 149,519 3 
6,237 : 3,632: %,949,503 4, 122, 265 16.7 81, 257 519,680 ; 
3,368 : 2,325 :_ 5,024,991 4,230,980 15.8 120, 654 : 190,965 : 1 

South Atlantic ....% 13,152: 23,867, 1%. 20.6: 490, 273. : 1,671,228 
3,272 ; 1475 : 5,758,990 4, 767, 389 17.2 28,790 : 206, 396 : 
Tennessee ..........+3 3,170 ; 1,826 3 999,193 3,605, ake 9.8 3 213, 573 «6 
: : 3, 540,900 22.7 : 195 ; 472,776 : 5 
Mississippi .........3 O45 179 5,119 5,449,122 15.4 

East South Central : 21,420 : 12,68]: 20,785,052 _ 17,361,753 41,519 g56 : 
Pe 7,920 : 6,486 : 9,145,991 6,857, 562 25.0 159, oue : : 713,765 : ; 
Louisiana ...........: 6,218 : 3,891 : 6,555,587 4,738, 398 27.7 118, 366 : 459,190 : : 
Oklahoma ............: 8,983 : 5,105 : 14,037,813 11,012, 377 21.6 289,363 : 1,235,000 : " 
: 16.767 : 10,074 :_ 32,00), 167 25.595.652 : 2,902,818 : 33.5 

West South Central : 39.288 : 55 781,740, 558 4g. 203,989 _ : 5.310.773: 35.) 
2,171 : 1,137: 3,480,698 2,636,830 24.2 : 66,556 : 991,679 
2,560 : 1,421 : 6,492,375 5,091,794 21.6 : 90,874 : 356, 629 
Wyoming ...........+63 1,236 : 913: 5,854,563 3, 900, 216 33.4 : 55,103 : 1,338,530: . 
2,674 1,823 5,060, 314 3,574, 575 29.4 : 59,754 : 877,955 : d 
New Mexico ..........: 2,760 : 1, 488 2, 382, 294 1,816,770 23.7 : 22,804 : 261 : ‘ 

: 1,162 : 857 1,810, 578 1, 665, 905 8.0 : 24,005 : 173,622 : ; 
: 1,505 : B64 gt 3,030,199 14.9 : 74,981 : 159,463 : a 
: 16: 62 45g 2 L965 : 19.0 
: : 
Washington ..........: 2,513 : 1,145 : 6, 664, 308 4,729, 337 29.0 : 46,139 : : 184, 926 : r 
1,026 : 490: 3,113,640 2,509, 432 19.4 : 4g, 694: 285,239 : 
California .......... : : 1,681 10,295,810 _ 14.3 : 76.965 : : 22.) 

: 3,326 20,073,758 16.063, 600 20.0 : 22.9 
UNITED STATES .......: 204,776 : 118,479 812,625 _290,399,722 23.3 25,357, 30.1 
15: 10, 726 3, 404 68.3 0 

: H H : 
Unavailabdle. Farm Security 
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Table 25.- Index numbers of demand deposits of country banks, 1929-40 v 


(1924-29 = 100) 
Unadjusted 3 Adjusted for : Corn Belt States cotton growing states! range States 
: : 
: 99.0 : 97.2 93.0 103.6 
: : 
69.4 3 90.7 77.2 91.3 
= 75.4 : 2.6 
: : Ss 41.4 
: 66.0 : 70.7 59.1 63.9 
: : 
: 105.7 115. 105.0 110. 
102.7 : 112.4 93.3 106.4 
: 110.3 : 122.1 108.9 114.9 
: : 
1939 : : 
: 107.8 106.8 : 119.9 108.7 109.9 
: 106.4 108.5 : 120.8 109.3 110.2 
: 107.5 109.0 : 120.1 107.1 111 
: 108.0 110.7 : 120.8 105.2 120 
ae : 108.5 111.5 : 120.6 102.7 110.4 
: 109.0 111.8 120.6 102.6 111.7 
September : 112.1 112.6 : 124.2 106.7 115.5 
October ...... : 114.2 112.1 126.1 111.1 120.0 
November ..... : 115.8 113.4 : + 115.5 125.4 
December .....: 116.5 114.9 127.4 117-2 127-7 
1940 
January ...... : 117.8 115.7 130.9 115.6 123.1 
February 118.8 117.2 132.5 115.9 121.0 
March . : 118 117.5 133.0 115.J 122.8 
118 118.7 132.9 11 1 


April ... 
}/ Member benks of the Federal Reserve System located in places of less than 15,000 population. Each State weighted according to cash farm 
income turing base period. Annual figures are simple averages of monthly indexes. 
2/ Ark., Ga., I11., Ind., Iowa, Kans., Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., Nebr., N.Y., §.C., N.Dek., Ghio, Okla., Pa., S.Dak., Tex., and Wis. 
Tll., Ind., Iowa, Minn., Mo., Nebr., and Ohio. 
Ala., Ark., La., Miss., H-C., Okla., and S.C 
/ ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Wev., N.Mex., Utah, and Wyo. 
/ Five months of 1935 are unavailable. 


Tadle 26.- Cash farm income, indexes of prices paid by farmers, prices received by farmers, and rural retail sales, 1929-40 


Prices paid by farmers Prices received by farmers Rural retail sales 2/ 
Tear ant farm income (1910-14 = 100) * (aug. 1909- July 1914 = 100) (1929-32 = 100) 
Million dollers Rercent Percent Percent 
11,221 153 146 125 
1930 8,823 145 126 99 
: 6,283 124 87 78 
eee 4, 662 107 65 63 
3008 109 70 68 
one : 123 390 ah 
: 
: 7 125 108 99 
: 8,499 124 14 115 
9,111 130 121 122 
: 6,081 122 114 
eee 3/ 8,518 121 93 127 
: 
1939 : 
: 612 120 131 
april ........ : 120 89 131 
: 3 120 89 132 
eee : 1 120 89 125 
....... : 717 119 88 132 
Septenber 901 122 125 
October ...... 1,042 122 123 
November ..... : 122 123 
December ..... : 601 122 132 
1940 
Jemuary ......: 743 122 
February ..... : 122 101 132 
March ........: 122 oT 1 
625 3/123 3/ 98 1 
5, Revised. Including Government payments since their induction in 1933 


2/ adjusted for seasonal variations. Department of Commerce 
3/ Preliminary. 
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Table 27.- Interest rates charged on new loans and discounts by institutions under the supervision of the 


Farm Credit Administration, 1933-40 


* pec. 31,' Dec. 31,° Dec. 31,’ Dec. Dec. Dec. 31,' Dec. 31,' Mar. 31, 
1933; 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939} 1940 


Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 


Federal land banks: 
National farm loan associations - 


Direct (including loans made in : ; 
Puerto Rico) - contract rate }/ ...... ub Ub 
Land Bank Commissioner 2/ ........... <a : 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Federal intermediate credit banks 3/ ....... 24/3 2 2 2 2 2 lt lt 
Banks for cooperatives; 8 
Commodity ........++- coed 2 2 2 2 
Production credit associations 3/ .......... : 6 5 5 5 H H bd We 
Emergency crop and feed loans .............. : 4 


VU On maturities occurring during the period July 11, 1933 through June 30, 1935, the interest rate was temporarily reduced 
on loans made through national farm loan associations to percent and on direct loans to 5 percent; on maturities occur- 
ring during the period July 1, 1935 through June 30, 1940, the rates have been temporarily reduced to 3$ percent and 4 
percent, respectively. 

2/ On maturities occurring during the period July 22, 1937 through June 30, 1940, the interest rate on Commissioner loans has 
been temporarily reduced to 4 percent. 

Interest rates Rico, $ percent higher. 
Baltimore ercent, changed to ercent on Jan. 1 ° 


Table 28.- Bond yields and interest rates, 1929-40 


Yteld on léng-term ' Rates on ‘Pederal reserve bank 
Year or month Federal farm loan‘ United States iniustrials Y + commrcial paper discount rates, 
bonds Government bonds a/: mo. average) New York 4/ 
Percent Rercent Percent Percent Percent 5] 
: 
: 4.62 3.60 5.31 5.84 - 6 
: 4.58 3.29 5.25 3. - 
5.13 3.38 6.09 - 
eer : 5.32 3. 6.71 2.73 - 
: 3.31 1.72 2- 
: -17 3.12 52 1.01 
: 3.13 2.19 4.02 -76 i 
: 2.81 2.65 3.50 
: 2.75 2.68 3.55 1-1 
eee : 2.37 2.56 3.50 81 1 
: 1.90 2.36 3.30 1 
1939: : 
: 1.82 2.34 3.29 1 
: 1.49 2.13 3.23 1 
September : 2.79 2.65 &/ 3.57 g/ . 1 
December ..... : 1.77 2.35 3.21 -56 1 
1940: : 
: 1.83 2.25 3.99 56 1 


]/ Yields are based on average daily yield on asked prices of long-term issues, excluding bonds callable in 5 years or less. 
Farm Credit Administration. 
2/ Average of yields of all outstanding Treasury bonds not due or callable for 12 years or more. 
Moody's Investors Service. 
U/ Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Systen. 
/ Range. 
Revised. 
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